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Some people tell me they see the Steel Ceilings in 
Saloons, and do not think them appropriate for their 
Parlor or Church. I advise such people not to go into 
Saloons to see good Metal Ceiling Work. Not two per 
cent. of my product is used in Saloons ; I look for and 
try to deserve first-class trade only—your Parlor or 
Dining room—your Bank or your Church. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 
40 CHERRY ST., NEW YORK. 
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Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the 
best, being washable, and 
are most durable. Sizes for 

* double beds, single beds, 
cribs and cradles bound 
ready for use. 


For Sale by all Dry-Goods Stores 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


Laight and Varick Streets 
NEW YORK 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


LIST OF NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 





The Evolution of Immortality 


By Reverend>S. D. McConnell 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 

Sap the point of view of the naturalist, man is differ- 

entiated from all other creatures, but psychologically 
this division is misleading. The psychic life cailed the soul 
in man, instinct in the beast, and affinity in the germ cell, 
is the same thing. Unless, therefore, this psychic life in 
man is capable of reaching some higher stage, so that it 
can subsist in spite of the disintegration of the body, man 
is not immortal, but at best only ‘“‘immortable *’—that is 
to say, capable of beconting immortal. This is the pivot 
on which Dr McConnell’s argument turns. Man is poten- 
tially immortal, but not all men reach that stage where 
they may be said to possess a soul.”’— New Vork Tribune. 


Politics and the Moral Law 


By Gustav Ruemelin 
Edited by F. w. Holls 

16mo, cloth, 75 cents net 
S Sos translation nas been made by Dr. Rudolph Tombo, 
Jr., of Columbia University, and the mtroduction 
and notes are by Frederick W. Hollis, Esq., late member 
of the Peace Conference at The Hague. In the notes 
striking passages of parallel reasoning from John Stuart 
Mill, Lord Lytton and others are quoted, and interesting 
examples of modern statesmanship, notably of Bismarck 

and Gladstone, are given with some detail. 











Talks on Civics 
By Henry Holt 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 net 
Ts book was written in the hope of doing a little 
something to develop in young people the character 
of mind which is proof against political quackery—espe- 
cially the quackery which proposes immediate cures by 
legislation for the ab ding ills resulting from human weak- 
ness and ignorance. 


The Working Constitution of 


the United Kingdom 


By Leonard Courtney 
8vo, cloth, $2.00 net 
HE work is something between a book to be read and 
a book of reference, full of accurate information, 
full of good sense, which will speedily find its way into the 
libraries of most men who occupy themselves much with 
public affairs.—The Spectator. 








A Year In China 


By Clive Bigham 
8vo, cloth, $3.50 
T was the author’s privilege to serve under both Sir 
Claude MacDonald and Admiral Seymour, having ac- 
companied the latter on the first relief expedition. He 
gives an excellent account of that exciting episode. 





The Writings of King Alfred 


(d. 901) 
By Frederic Harrison 
Paper, net, 25 cents 


N address delivered at Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass., March, 1901. 





The Stage in America 


By Norman Hapgood 


12mo, cloth, $1.75 
He has something definite to say and says it with decision and force.— Bo:ton Herald 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 





Arrows of the Almighty 


By Owen Johnson 
t2mo, cloth, $1.50 
A youre and promising author, whose work the world 
will undoubtedly stamp with its trade-mark ‘‘ Suc- 
cess.” —St. Louis Gl be-Democrat. 





The Crisis 


By Winston Churchill 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 
T= novel, now in press, will be eagerly. awaited, by 
those who know Richard Carvel. It is rumored that 
this story is of more absorbing interest than that cele- 
brated book. 


Robert Annys: Poor Priest 


By Annie Nathan Meyer 
12mo, cloth, $1 50 
A® for her story, it needs no apology. Its style is one of 
delightful clarity, just sufficiently tinged with the 
necessary archaisms to satisfy one’s sense of the appro- 
priate.—Commercial Advertiser. 








Voysey 
By R. 0. Prowse 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 
A very clever book, written in a delightful style. 
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(Two BOOKS OF TIMELY IMPORTANCE } 








{General Meade 


By ISAAC R. PENNYPACKER. A new volume in the 
Great Commanders Series, edited by General James 
Grant Wilson. With Illustrations and Maps. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 


A discriminating, compact, and interesting study of the 
victor of Gettysburg. A forcible argument is presented to 
show that General Meade was underrated by the Commander- 
in- ates. and that he was entitled to the promotion given to 
another. 





The Spanish People 


Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. TIN A. 5S. 

tee yoy = “* The Great Lord igh,” ** The 

Elizabeth,” and editor of the 

3" Calendar oO Span wnish State he yy rs,’ etc. Vol. Lin 

the Great People’s Sb Berton, edited by Dr. York Powell, 
of Oxford University. 12mo. Cloth $1.50 net. 


Dr. Hume writes with all the advan of the modern 
peg te He apy and his picture of the development of 
is a fresh and most important history of a 








people, whos great 
e, whose varied and picturesque career is one of unfail- og 
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U S FE CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers. Westfield, Masa. 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 





ATTENTION, MUSICIANS. 


The First M. E. Church, Duluth, desires pacer of large chorus 
Choir. None but first class Musicians p es ap 
Address K. K. #8 an Duluth, Minn. 
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A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable in advance ; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five — Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a r extra. 
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EDUCATION 


puieie, Capua Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOTIEN. 


Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Faculty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics. 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Accommodations limited. 
Send for Catalogue. Address THE PRESIDENT. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


KOR YOUNG WOMLN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


67th year beuins Sept.18. Endowed colle repa 
advanced courses tor high school graduates and cahere tot —_ 
ag fou college course. Native French and German : a ed and 
4 heat, electric lighting, etc. New brick dormi t 
added Gymnasiuni, tennis. golf, extensive grounds. Beaut fully 
d healthful logneed. within 3u miles of Bosto Christian 
= influenet#: For catalogue, address the president, Norton, 








Yr A A Special RG, 
Summer School 
for Girls. 


R tion and education will go hand in hand in WZ 
S this special summer session for £' ls. The course will \Z 
= consist of French,German, Englis BlosHen, Literature, E 
Music, Fine Arts, oopting an household duties. Every 
= =| facility will be foun 


BRIELLE INS TITUTE 


t table. The situation is oneof 
—— von ooh ont ae prot gin Ne w= Jersey. The num 
= Bn. A will = limited and special ° care 
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The Principa 
Brieile, — , 

















CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department of seek Forest University. 


Three year course leadin degree of LL.B. pre 
admission to the Bar in all the States For catalogue address 
pp cca E. BARRETT, LL.B., Athensum Building, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


me i Bog of study leading to the degree of Bachelor 
ye r Belence eering,” Mi Mining, Ly many F _—_—_ 
try, 7, Geology, Biology, S 
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My gH, conce admission, courses of sindy, Si 
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Wab Hall 1 Boys. 
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THE WABAN SCHOOL | 


ar Hoste 
J. H. PILLSBURY Prin hive M. 1 GOODNOW, Assoc. Prin: 


THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 


Woeorcesi Courses of study in Mechanical, Civil and 
Bleetrical & igs and apes ye catalogue, show- 
ing appointments secured by graduates, mailed tree. Ex- 
penses lew. 34th year, 

J. &. MARSHALL, Registrar. 
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The Standard of Excellence. 57th Year 


GAZE’S yours 1901 


MEDITERRANEAN 
AND EUROPE 


Weare uly, European booking P's on, to leave peeve Ared il, May, 


Other Tours wore phe gt lab- 
Loe extent rd 
erate tour of ot an! iurepe, it da: an ¢ y 
_— hig "\18 Deae gg York, 
Henry & 220 80. Crarkae. » Chieage. 
W. H. Eaves, Agt., 201 ., Boston. Mass. 
Caas. H. ‘ADAMS, Agt., 14 MW irriy eet 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 











DOCTORS SAY 


during the heated term take wife and the children and 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 









meet free at offices 

ok “SUMMER HOMES,” of “76 It gi 
Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with their location, rates 
of board, facilities, att ions, etc. 


On May 29th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1,854 Broadway, and Ferry 
Offices, giving an opportunity of personally selecting a Sum- 
mer home, and also enjoying a day's fishing in this delight~ 
fulregion. Tickets good returning Friday, 31st. 

IN NEW YORK : 118, 165, 171, 425, 1,854, 1,870 Broadway, 
287 4th sve., 3 Park Place, 787 6th Ave., 245 Columbus Ave., 
158 East 125th St., 278 West 125th St., 182 5th Ave., ticket 
offices, Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOKLYN : 4 Court 8t., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 
Kagle Office. 

Passenger rates, 2 cents a mile. 

J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


EUROPEAN TOURS from APRIL to AUGUST 
$2.25 AND UPWARDS. 
Small parties conducted by university men. 
Send for illustrated circulars. 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP ¢ 




















delicacies 
for well ap- 
pointed tables 


Ramona 
Athena 


Sugar Wafers 












Lend 
the charm 
of novelty to 
the plainest meal 
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Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
Cain, S497 "upwards, de TO pending a stout 
pie steamer “ 3 May’ 4th 
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F. O. HOUGHTON & » Gen’! 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
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BARNES & DUNKLEE, Propristers, 








I The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 1ith St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Locatioa. Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
itd Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props, 
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Purity Books 


Seventy-fifth Thousand 

sii THE SELF 
AND SEX 
SERIES 


have the unqualified 
endorsement of Dr. 
F. E. Clark, John 
Willis Baer, Rev. 
Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B Meyer, Dr. 
Theo L. Cuyler, Ed- 
ward Bok, Frances E. 
Willard, Lady Henry 
Somerset, and hun- 
dreds of others. 











SYLVANU STALL, D.D. 
Booxzs TO MEN. 
By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. : 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
Booxks TO WomMEn. 
By MRS. MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 


Price, $1.00 per copy, post free. For sale everywhere. Send for 
circulars and table of contents. 


VIR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1612 Real Estate Trust Bidg.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


Ready Made 








at The Linen Store 


are made from specially selected patterns and 
materials of our own importation, including 
Madras Cloths, Linen Zephyrs, Cheviots, 
Piques, Linen Lawns, Dimities, Fancy White 
Goods, Wash Silks, etc. They are cut on the 
most approved models, and are of superior 
workmanship and finish throughout ; all but- 
tonholes are carefully sewed by hand. 


Prices 3.00, 3.25, 3.75, 4.00, 
4.50 and 5.00 each. 
We are also showing a line of Flannel 


and Silk Waists in plain shades, suitable for 
summer wear. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 WEST 23D STREET. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsFrorp’s on the wrapper. 
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During the short time this magnificent 
property has been on the market over 
$650,000 have been invested in homes 
costing from $10,000 to $30,000, exclusively 
by residents of New York. A few lots ad- 
joining these fine residences are for sale 
for investment. Values have increased 50 
per cent. in two years. Let me send you 
the results of a few investments made in 
Brooklyn real estate on my recommenda- 
tion. For photographic illustrations and 
particulars address 


DEAN ALVORD, Owner, 
257 Broadway, New York City: 


We are entirely familiar with the prop- 
erty known as Prospect Park South, and 
are also personally acquainted with the 
owner. 

The property is all that it is represented 
to be, and Mr. Alvord, who offers it for 
Sale, is entitled to the fullest confidence of 
any who may have business relations with 
him,—Ebitor INDEPENDENT, 
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Survey of the World. 


The address of Aguinaldo 
to the Filipino people was 
finished on the gth inst., but 
was not published until the end of last 
week, the delay having been caused by 
the instructions of the President that it 
must first be seen and approved by Judge 
Taft and his associates, who were mak- 
ing a tour ofthe island. It is as follows: 

“T believe I am not in error in presuming 


that the unhappy fate to which my adverse 
fortune has led me is not a surprise to those 


Aguinaldo’s 
Address 


who have been familiar with the progress of 


the war. The lessons taught with a full mean- 
ing, and which have recently come to my 
knowledge, suggest with irresistible force that 
a complete termination of hostilities and last- 
ing peace are not only desirable, but absolutely 
essential to the welfare of the Philippine 
Islands. The Filipinos have never been dis- 
mayed at their weakness, nor have they fal- 
tered in following the path pointed out by their 
fortitude and courage. The time has come, 
however, in which they find their advance 
along this path to be impeded by an irresist- 
ible force which, while it restrains them, yet 
enlightens their minds and opens to them an- 
other course, presenting them the cause of 
peace. This cause has been joyfully embraced 
by the majority of my fellow-countrymen, who 
have already united around the glorious sov- 
ereign banner of the United States. In this 
banner they repose their trust, and believe 
that under its protection the Filipino people 
will attain all those promised liberties which 
they are beginning to enjoy. The country has 
declared unmistakably in favor of peace. So 
be it. There has been enough blood, enough 
tears and enough desolation. This wish can- 
not be ignored by the men still in arms if they 
are animated by a desire to serve our noble 
people, which has thus clearly manifested its 
will. So do I respect this will, now that it is 
known to me. 

“ After mature deliberation, I resolutely pro- 
claim to the world that I cannot refuse to heed 
the voice of a people longing for peace, nor the 


lamentations of thousands of families yearning 
to see their dear ones enjoying the liberty and 
the promised generosity of the great American 
nation. By acknowledging and accepting the 
sovereignty of the United States throughout 
the Philippine archipelago, as I now do, and 
without any reservation whatsoever, I believe 
that I am serving thee, my beloved country. 
May happiness be thine.” 

To signalize the appearance of this man- 
ifesto, General MacArthur released one 
thousand insurgent prisoners. Aguin- 
aldo was then removed from the Mala- 
canan palace to a private residence, but 
he is still under guard. There are some 
days remaining in which armed insur- 
gents can take advantage of the amnesty 
proclamation, for the period covered by 
it will not expire until May Ist. 

& 


There are indications 
that the formidable 
problem presented by 
the large possessions of the religious or- 
ders, or friars, and by the hostile attitude 
of the Filipinos toward several of these 
orders, may soon be solved. From Judge 
Taft, who was then at Cebu, came the 
news last week that Mgr. Chappelle, the 
Papal Delegate, had told him that the 
friars were not to return to the provinces, 
and that only a sufficient number of them 
to carry on the work of instruction in the 
colleges would remain in Manila. Two 
or three days later came the statement 
that the religious orders had been in- 
formed that our Government was willing 
to consider the question of buying their 
property and thus facilitating their re- 
tirement from the islands. Those whose 
property may thus be acquired are the 
921 


Other Events in 
the Philippines 
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Capuchins, Franciscans, Dominicans, Au- 
gustinians and Carmelites; the Jesuits 
would remain to assist in the work of 
educating the people. The island of 
Marinduque has been pacified by the sur- 
render of Colonel Abad and his follow- 
ers; but hostilities have not entirely 
ceased in Luzon, for fifty insurgent rifle- 
men made an unsuccessful attack, last 
week, upon the town of Bay, on Bay 
Lake, not far from Manila. Outlaws 
also burned part of a town in Bulacan 
province. General Malvar has not yet 
surrendered. Our forces intercepted dis- 
patches addressed to him by General 
Noriel—who succeeded Trias in South- 
ern Luzon—urging him to hold out, and 
promising to send him 2,000 men, with 
money and ammunition. In Cebu the 
insurgents are still active, but the num- 
ber of them is small. Judge Taft told 
the people there that they ought not to 
permit a few guerrillas to prevent the es- 
tablishment of civil government on the is- 
land, which has a population of 650,000. 
It is expected that the capture of Agui- 
naldo, and the publication of his mani- 
festo, will have a quieting effect in both 
Cebu and Leyte. A native named Clarin 
has been appointed Governor of Bohol 
Island, which has a population. of 250,- 
000. The extent of the frauds in the 
Commissary Department at Manila, for 
which several officers and civilians were 
arrested, is not yet clearly disclosed. 
Dispatches which appear to have been 
misleading caused the War Department 
to cable for information last week. Gen- 
eral MacArthur replied that exaggerated 
stories had been published ; commissary 
stores had been stolen, but the charges 
against officers of the Regular army had 
not been sustained. It is said that the 
shortage does not exceed $10,000. A 
captain of volunteers was held for solicit- 
ing and receiving a bribe of $2,000. The 
reports of the proceedings are incom- 
plete’ The clergymen in Manila have 
protested against the re-establishment of 
cock-fighting by the authorities, who 
gave control of licenses for this popular 
amusement to the widow of Captain Lara 
as a kind of pension, her husband, the 
efficient head of the police force, having 
been assassinated. One thousand Amer- 
ican school-teachers are to be employed 
in the Philippines, and for the appoint- 
ments there have already been more than 
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2,000 applications through the agency of 
the Civil Service Commission. The pay 
is from $75 to $125 per month, and those 
who are selected by the Taft Commission 
and Superintendent Atkinson must sign 
contracts for three years’ work. 


as 


Two appointments 
recently made by the 
President are re- 
garded by some as an attempt to build 
up the Republican party in the South on 
new lines, or to divide the Democratic 
party there. John G. Capers, a Gold 
Democrat, was appointed United States 
District Attorney for South Carolina, 
and W. G. Chaffee, a Democrat of the 
same kind, was made postmaster at Aiken 
in that State. In both instances the rec- 
ommendations of the State’s representa- 
tive in the Republican National Commit- 
tee were set aside; and this officer’s can- 
didate for the Aiken post-office was a ne- 
gro named Dickinson. The appoint- 
ments were made at the request of Sen- 
ator McLaurin, who was elected as a 
Democrat, but has for the past two years 
supported in the Senate the policy of the 
Republican leaders concerning the 
Philippines, Cuba, ship subsidies and 
other questions. McLaurin represents 
those Southern Democrats who are ex- 
pansionists, who supported Bryan last. 


Republican Policy 
in the South 


-year in a merely perfunctory way, and 


who are now very weary of Bryanism. 
In his own State he is opposed and de- 
nounced by that element in the party 
which is represented by Senator Till- 
man ; but he asserts that he is still a Dem- 
ocrat. He set forth his political views at 
length on the 18th inst. in a public ad- 
dress at Charlotte, N.C. The South, he 
said, should accept the new conditions 
and make the most of them; it should 
turn away from dead policies and from 
leaders who excite class hatred; it should 
not be the ally of professed revolution- 
ists. To oppose éxpansion by calling ii 
imperialism, he continued, was great 
foury; the Southern people should unite 
to utilize national opportunities and to 
support their country in the great strug- 
gle for the commerce of the world. 
White supremacy now being assured, 
they could safely turn their attention to 
broad questions of national policy. Till- 
man, who will try to prevent the con- 
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firmation of Capers by the Senate, has 
made a savage attack upon McLaurin in 
reply to this speech at Charlotte. Mc- 
Laurin, he says, has deserted his party 
and betrayed his constituents, and has 
neither conscience nor principles. He 
also asserts that a large part of a speech 
delivered by his colleague in the Senate 
was stolen from one of the Rev. Dr. Van 
Dyke’s sermons. In response, McLaurin 
remarks that Tillman is an intellectual 
bully, a shameless pretender, and a moral 
pygmy. The new political venture in 
the South promises to excite much fac- 
tional bitterness. Undoubtedly there 
are many Southern Democrats in sub- 
stantial agreement with McLaurin, but 
their course in national politics cannot 
now be foreseen. 


The recent decision of the 
Supreme Court that the 
revenue tax on export 
bills of lading is unconstitutional, be- 
cause it is virtually a tax on exports, is 
regarded by some as foreshadowing a 
part of the court’s decision in the Porto 
Rican tariff suits, which involve the rela- 
tion of the constitution to Porto Rico and 
the Philippines. Counsel opposing the 
Government in those suits argued that 
duties imposed on American goods when 
received in Porto Rico are unconstitu- 
tional, because they are equivalent to a 
tax on exports. The Washington cor- 
respondent of a New York paper has 
been told by a member of Congress that 
the court’s decision will be in accord with 
this argument, so far as duties imposed 
in Porto Rico are concerned, but that the 
court will stand five to four in support 
of the Government’s right to impose a 
tariff on goods coming into the States 
from Porto Rico or the Philippines. The 
name of the member of Congress is with- 
held; and, as the court guards its deci- 
sions very closely until they are an- 
nounced, it is quite probable that he has 
not ascertained what this very important 
one will be. It may be pointed out, how- 
ever, that such a decision as he has at- 
tempted to predict would be a victory— 
by a narrow margin—for the Govern- 
ment and its expansion policy, because it 
would establish the right of Congress to 
impose tariff duties on imports from the 
Philippines. This question of a tariff 
for the islands has been one of great po- 


Constitutional 
Questions 


litical importance. Some have said that 
if power to maintain at our ports a tariff 
upon the imported products of these new 
possessions should be withheld by the 
Supreme Court, a majority of the Repub- 
lican party could not be held to the sup- 
port of the policy of retaining the Philip- 
pines under American rule. 


& 


The Commission sent to 
Washington by the Cu- 
ban Constitutional Con- 
vention is composed of Sefior Capote, 
president of the Convention; Sefior 
Llorente and Sefior Tamayo, judges of 
the Supreme Court; Sefior Portuondo, 
the Fiscal of Puerto Principe, and Sefior 
Betancourt, appointed in place of Sefior 
Berriel, rector of the University of Ha- 
vana, who resigned on account of iil 
health. Several of the radical delegates, 
it is said, declined places on the Commis- 
sion. The five members sailed from Ha- 
vana on the 20th, and they expected to 
arrive in Washington on the 23rd or 
24th. There will be abundant time for 
a conference with the President, who does 
not leave the city for his journey across 
the Continent until the 29th. General 
Wood sailed on the same day by another 
route, and will present the delegates at 
the White House; altho Havana newspa- 
pers say that the Commission regards his 
presence there as unnecessary and unde- 
sirable. It is still asserted that the 
President will not discuss with the vis- 
itors any proposition which is not based 
upon the conditions of the Platt amend- 
ment. Several prominent Senators: and 
Representatives will be in the city at the 
time of the conference, among them Sen- 
ator Platt, of Connecticut, Chairman of 
the Committee on Relations with Cuba, 
whose name the amendment bears. Ina 
letter recently received in Havana by Cu- 
bans who asked him to visit the island, 
Mr. Platt argued for the acceptance of 
the conditions, which, he said, were “ ex- 
tremely moderate and liberal,” and closed 
with the following words: 


Relations with 
Cuba 


“ Our overtures are entirely friendly, and it 
does not seem possible that they will not be 
accepted. But if they are not at once, we shall 
occupy until they are.” 


In recent interviews his remarks have 
not had a conciliatory tone. Many of the 


‘Convention delegates, he says, “ have no 
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interests at stake, but want to figure as 
patriots ;’’ some of them are “ mere ad- 
venturers ;”’ little interest in the Conven- 
tion has been manifested on the island, 
and the large colored population has 
shown “no interest at all.” It is re- 
ported in Havana that Gualberto Gomez, 
the eloquent negro delegate and editor, 
said to be the most influential member of 
the Convention, is organizing the negroes 
in a separate party. Senators Proctor 
and Cockrell, who recently returned from 
the island, predict that the Cubans will 
eventually accept the conditions because 
they will see no alternative. General 
Maximo Gomez is coming to this coun- 
try, where he will be the guest of T. Es- 
trada Palma, who represented the Cu- 
bans here during the insurrection. The 
oid General has frequently expressed a 
desire to meet the American people and 
express his gratitude for the aid given 
by them to those for whom he fought. 


& . 


There was some danger 
at the beginning of last 
week that the mills of all 
the companies in the new United States 
Steel Corporation would be involved in 
a strike ordered by the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers. 
Such a strike would have been a very 
serious matter. More than 200,000 men 
are employed by the Corporation, and it 
is said that nearly $15,000,000 is paid to 
them in wages every month. The cause 
of the trouble was a controversy in Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., at one of the mills of the 
American Sheet Steel Company, where 
400 men went on strike because seven 
employees had been discharged for tak- 
ing part in forming a local union. The 
manager having declined to reinstate the 
discharged men, all of the employees 
went out, and the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation took charge of the affair. It ap- 
pears that this had always been a non- 
union mill, and that the men had agreed 
to work under the old conditions until 
July 1st. But they had not bound them- 
selves to keep out of the union. Threats 
were made on both sides, and the Presi- 
dent of the Association promised to call 
out the members of it in all the plants 
of the great Corporation if the dis- 
charged men at McKeesport should not 
be taken back. President Schwab, of 


Steel Workers’ 
Strike Averted 
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the Corporation, became interested, and 
then an agreement was speedily reached. 
The discharged men were taken back, 
and the mill will be operated as hereto- 
fore until July 1st. Its managers do not 
recognize the union, but the men will be 
permitted to make one of their own or 
join another. The labor policy of the 
Corporation has not been made known. 
Probably there will soon be an attempt to 
“unionize” the great mills of the Car- 
negie Company, in which the union has 
not been recognized. In many other 
mills now owned by the Corporation the 
unions are accepted; in a few they have 
had no recognition. Organizers of labor 
in the Southern cotton-mills have recent- 
ly made much progress, with the support 
of the American Federation; and it is 
said that an effort to compel a recognition 
of new local unions in the Carolinas will 
soon be made. Heretofore the owners 
have won in all such contests, in some in- 
stances forcing their employees to dis- 
band the unions which they had formed. 


& 


Vermont is the most 
distinctively rural of all 
the New England States, 
and its population shows thé least in- 
crease, only 3.3 per cent. during the last 
decade. It is a fair State in which to 
judge whether the Christian Church is 
making any advance or not. In The 
Congregationalist of last week Mr. John 
W. Comstock gathers careful statistics 
for that State, comparing the figures for 
1900 with those of 1890. He finds that 
the Catholic churches have increased 
during the decade from 60 to 86, and the 
Catholic population from 46,000 to 57,- 
000, the 11,000 increase representing ex- 
actly the increase in population in the 
State during the decade. With. the 
Catholics one has to count population, as 
no record is kept of communicants. 
Among the Protestants it appears that 
the number of churches has increased 
from 660 to 695, and the membership 
from 57,592 to 60,205, or just about five 
per cent. Inasmuch as the Protestant 
population has remained stationary this 
shows a gratifying advance of the 
churches. The Congregationalists still 
hold the lead, with 210 churches and 21,- 
823 members, followed closely by the 
Methodists, with 189 churches and 18.- 


The Vermont 
Churches. 
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057 members, each showing a gain of 
about six per cent.; then follow the Bap- 
tists, with 8,582 members; the Episcopa- 
lians, with 4,981 ; the Universalists, with 
1,816, and the Free Baptists, with 1,787. 
No other denomination has as many as 
600. The Episcopalians have made a 
growth, mainly in the cities, of 16 per 
cent., while the Free Baptists have lost 25 
per cent. and the Christian Connection 
about 10 per cent. It is probable that 
Vermont fairly represents the Church 
progress in the country during the last 
decade. 

& 


Mr. Loomis, our Minis- 
ter at Venezuela, arrived 
in port last week and 
promptly denied the statement attributed 
to him in an interview at Porto Rico. He 
says the Asphalt dispute is now before 
the Venezuelan Supreme Court, and will 
undoubtedly be adjudicated in a just 
manner, but if not the United States can 
review the decision. President Castro 
seems to be absolute master of the situa- 
tion, and will almost surely be elected 
President at the next national election in 
February. General Andrade, whose 
Presidency Castro usurped, and whose 
place of exile is in the West Indies, will 
not be the opposing candidate, since he 
is not thought by the opposition party to 
have the sternness necessary to rule suc- 
cessfully a Latin-American Republic. 
A Constitutional Convention has just fin- 
ished its labors, and among other works 
has increased the President’s term from 
four to six years. Of course, there is 
plenty of matter printed about Venezuela, 
but it is mostly so tinctured with partis- 
anship that it is difficult to get a clear 
view of the real state of political affairs. 
It is probably safe to assume, however, 
that Castro has been all along hostile to 
Minister Loomis, and that he inspired the 
attacks that the Venezuelan press has so 
lavishly bestowed on our Minister, who 
frustrated some of the Government as- 
phalt “deals.” For the present, how- 
ever, there is nothing to be done until the 
Supreme Court hands down its decision. 
; General Uribe-Uribe, the leader 
of the Colombian revolutionists, is in this 
country. It is said he will shortly issue 
a manifesto to call off his followers and 
close the strife on conditiori that all po- 
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litical prisoners be released from jail. 
As the Government at Bogota has al- 
ready been doing this of its own accord, 
it now looks as if after a year and a half 
of civil war peace would be established. 
. . . Argentina has just discovered 
that Chile is disregarding her pledges and 
opening railways across the Andes into 
the territories in dispute between her 
and Argentina. Chile will be asked to 
explain her actions, but nothing serious 
is looked for. President Mc- 
Kinley has appointed the five delegates 
from this country to the Pan-American 
Congress, to be held next October in the 
City of Mexico. They are Cyrus North- 
rop, president of the University of Min- 
nesota ; ex-Senator H. G. Davis; ex-Min- 
ister to Argentina W. I. Buchanan; 
Charles W. Pepper, traveler and journal- 
ist, and Volney Foster, a Chicago mer- 
chant of high standing. 


# 


Our latest Australian ex- 
changes bring the detailed 
account of the great Commonwealth Cel- 
ebration that took place in Sydney the 
first of the year. It seems to have been 
the most magnificent celebration that was 
ever held in that continent. The weather 
was perfect; the city was lavishly be- 
decked with the usual flags and bunting, 
and at night the entire harbor was mag- 
nificently lighted by electricity. Prob- 
ably 500,000 persons watched the proces- 
sions and pageant, and it may be doubted 
whether any other city in the world 
could show such a crowd, for it is said 
that there was not a ragged woman, a 
barefooted child or a drunken man to be 
seen. Melbourne this month will have a 


Australasia 


rival celebration, when the Duke and 


Duchess of York arrive and the Federal 
Parliament opens, in which no pains will 
be spared to outdo Sydney. The rivalry 
of these two leading Australian cities is 
very much like that of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul in this country. The Federal 
Cabinet has been formed, and seems, on 
the whole, to be acceptable, altho a mem- 
bership of seven is generally considered 
too small for the Commonwealth. As 
the two greater States claim two repre- 
sentatives each, there are only three port- 


folios left for the other four; and Tas- 


mania, to its own disgust, has had to be 
content with an honorary representation. 
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Another event that is interesting Aus- 
tralians is the new Pacific steamship serv- 
ice between San Francisco and Austra- 
lia, via New Zealand. This means short- 
er sea transit and more frequent mails. 
New Zealand has not yet entered the 
Federation and probably will not, if we 
can judge from our last New Zealand 
exchanges. A commission, however, has 
already been appointed, and is now tak- 
ing evidence for and against such amal- 
gamation. It will visit the new Com- 
monwealth this month for further infor- 
mation. But it is felt by most New Zea- 
landers that the great distance between 
it and Australia precludes any closer tie 
than reciprocity trade agreements. Rad- 
ical legislation is also receiving, as usual, 
the attention of the people of “ Newest 
England,” especially Old Age Pensions, 
Penny Postage and labor questions. In 
these experimental fields Australasia 
leads the world. The birth rate of the 
colonies, however, is rapidly declining. 
Taking the figures for the last forty 
years, the number of births per 1,000 of 
population has declined from 41.92 to 
27.35 per cent. This rate is lower than 
in the United States, and it would seem 
that Australasia is losing the prolific 
qualities of the great Anglo-Saxon fam- 
ily to which it belongs. ‘The native pop- 
ulation of the Fiji Islands, of which 


there are some eighty, is also decreasing 


to an alarming extent. Twenty-six 
years ago there were 160,000 natives on 
the islands; now there are only 98,000. 
The only cause given for this is the in- 
ability of a savage race to thrive under 
civilization. We shall print next week an 
article by the Hon. F. W. Holder, Pre- 
mier of South Australia, to which we re- 
fer our readers for a detailed account of 
the new Federal Constitution and the 
general political outlook. 


& 


By far the most important po- 
litical event of Europe during 
the past week was the reopening of the 
British Parliament on the 18th and the 
reading of the long-expected budget by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. The details of 
the budget and its effect on the national 
debt we have treated at length in our 
Financial Columns. It is interesting to 
note here the different reception given it 
in various newspapers. “Nothing so 
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bold and statesmanlike has been at- 
tempted since Mr, Gladstone’s day,” says 
the London Morning Post; while The 
Daily News as usual croaks: “ There is 
no discernible and scarcely any imagi- 
nable end to the ruinous and fatal drain 
upon our national resources caused by 
the most calamitous enterprise in which 
England has ever engaged.” Naturally 
the Continental papers use it as a text to 
proclaim the ruin of England. Thus to 
the Vossische Zeitung, “ it is a palpable 
proof of how ruinous the South African 
war has proved.” Such criticisms are 
beside the mark, but there can be no 
doubt that Parliament listened to the 
document with emotions very far from 
joy.—In both France and Austria impor- 
tant changes in the army are agitated, but 
the outcome is still uncertain. The most 
important political measure in the former 
country is the Association bill, which 
was passed in the Chamber by a vote of 
303 to 224, and which is now before the 
Senate. The two chief articles, numbers 
2 and 13, which are a direct attack on the 
Catholic Orders, were passed without 
serious changes. The former renders 
null and void any associations of persons 
organized with an object which is already 
contrary to existing laws, or in which 
members are called upon to surrender 
any individual rights which the laws of 
France give them, and the latter forbids, 
without Government authorization, the 
creation of associations in France, the 
direction of which comes from abroad 
or is in the hands of foreigners. Austria, 
on the other hand, has been much per- 
turbed by the action of Archduke Fran- 
cis Ferdinand who has accepted the pa- 
tronage of the Catholic Schools Associa- 
tion. In his speech of acceptance he de- 
clared that he was willing to “assist in 
combating all efforts directed toward in- 
juring the Catholic religion and disin- 
tegrating the Austrian Empire.” The 
radicals took his remarks as an open at- 
tack on Protestantism, and as intimating 
his subservience to the Clerical party. 


Js 


The center of reli- 
gious interest on the 
Continent is seem- 
ingly being transferred from Germany, 
where, according to the prophecy of the 
late Cardinal Wiseman, “the great 
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apocalyptic battle” between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism is to be 
fought to the finish, to France, which has 
for centuries enjoyed the reputation of 
being “the most faithful daughter of 
the Church.” To add to the interest the 
struggle is not between these two great 
religious communions as such, as this 
has been carried on since the days of Lu- 
ther in Germany, but between the differ- 
ent schools and tendencies within the 
Catholic-Church itself. |The somewhat 
liberal sentiments which were expressed 
at the recent Priest Congress in Bourges 
have called forth bitter denunciations on 
the part of the representatives of the Ul- 
tramontane sections of the Church, al- 
tho the Congress in question was held 
with the approval of the Vatican, and un- 
der the direction of leading members of 
the hierarchy. The action of the Pro- 
lector of the Congress, Archbishop Ser- 
vonnet, in giving a higher church po- 
sition to Abbé Lemire, one of the most 
advanced speakers at the Congress, has 
aroused the ire of the conservatives. The 
Figaro declares that not a few of the 
Bishops regard this Congress as an open 
attack on the hierarchy and its discipline 
and have denounced its leaders in Rome 
as unorthodox. The sharpest public 
criticisms have been published by Bishop 
Isvard, of Annecy, who in the Annales 
Catholiques, declares: 


“The tendencies which appeared at the 
Priests’ Congress in Bourges, if consistently 
carried out, would endanger the very integrity 
and existence of the Church. In the minds 
of these people the picture of the priest is 
pushed into the background more and more, 
and the picture of the layman comes into the 
forefront and crowds out the priest. The aim 
of this Congress is rebellious; it is a 1789 for 
theology; its purpose is to introduce the Par- 
liament@éry system into the Church, to crush 
the power of the Hierarchy and to free the 
priest from the yoke of the bishops. It is 
essentially a Protestant tendency within the 
Catholic Church.” 


That this Ultramontane reaction is not 
content with words only, but will also act, 
is seen in the enforced resignation of 
Abbé Pater Dabry, who for several 
years has been the brilliant editor of the 
Vie Catholique, the organ of this more 
liberal tendency in the Catholic Church 
of France. He declares that his resigna- 
tion is due to the fact that the reactionary 
party has persuaded the financial backers 
of the paper to withhold further support, 
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but that the struggle for greater liberty 
will go on, and historic Gallicanism 
will ever become more and more a liv- 
ing issue. 
ed 
Despite the reforms pro- 
posed by the Czar, there is 
no indication that the trou- 
bles of Russia are near a solution. The 
students of the great Kaluga Seminary, 
near Moscow, have become turbulent, 
and in their excesses fired at the Bishop 
of Kaluga and at the rector of the sem- 
inary. Both officials escaped uninjured, 
but fifteen students were arrested. In 
St. Petersburg the students are quiet, but 
the workingmen show a tendency to be- 
come violent. Recently the whole body 
of operatives of the St. Petersburg Steel 
Company, an immense concern, de- 
manded a half holiday without deduc- 
tion of pay in order to celebrate Labor 
Day observances. When their request 
was refused they broke into the offices, 
drove away the managers under threats 
of death, and destroyed books, papers’ 
and furniture until dispersed by the po- 
lice. To one who studies attentively 
Russian affairs and Russian literature 
the present difficulties would seem to be 
due alike to the semi-barbarous charac- 
ter of both the upper and lower classes. 
The rulers show a brutal indifference to 
all claims of humanity and liberty, while 
the students and oppressed workmen 
show equal brutality in their utter disre- 
gard of order and moderation. On the 
other hand, the peasants, who are im- 
mersed in ignorance and superstition, 
show no signs of attempting to rise out 
of their degradation. 
ed 


Little more has been heard 
about the threatened rebel- 
lion in Mongolia, and the 
chief danger of delay in settling matters 
in the Far East continues to be the diffi- 
culty of harmonious action among the 
Western Powers rather than any rebel- 
lion in China. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that peace reigns over the Celestial 
Empire. The tumultuous state of affairs 
has not ceased in Manchuria, and prob- 
ably will not cease until Russia has used 
them as a pretext to annex the province 
permanently. It would seem that the 
financial depression in Japan is the cause 


The Russian 
Riots 


The Problem 
of China 
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of her quiescence rather than any general 
desire for peace, or any real trust in the 
honesty of her rival. The American 
Consul Bellous at Yokohama has re- 
ported to Washington that the bankers 
and statesmen of Japan are doing every- 
thing in their power to avert an impend- 
ing panic, which threatens to follow the 
inflation of busiriess due to extravagances 
caused by the receipt of the Chinese in- 
demnity. In Peking the plenipotentia- 
ries continue to discuss the indemnities to 
be demanded in the present case. The 
United States has not receded from its 
position that the total amount should not 
exceed $200,000,000; but there is little 
likelihood that such moderation will be 
followed. Germany and Russia press 
the most exorbitant claims, and a good 
deal of dissatisfaction is felt in the for- 
mer Empire because we criticise her at- 
titude. The burning of the Winter Pal- 
ace in Peking has caused the death of a 
second high German official in that city. 
Count von Waldersee, whose headquar- 
ters were in the palace, barely escaped 
with his life, and his chief of staff, 
General von Schwartzkopf, actually per- 
ished in the flames, having re-entered the 
building, it is said, to rescue his dog. The 
fire is attributed to accident. More im- 
portant, perhaps, than the wrangling of 
the plenipotentiaries is the growing hope 
that reform may spread over China from 
an internal impulse. As far back as 1898 
the Emperor issued reform decrees which 
offered to open the door voluntarily to 
Western ideas, and which had much to 
do with the uprising of the anti-reform 
Boxers. Again, on the thirtieth of Jan- 
uary, 1900, Emperor Kwang Hsu issued 
an interesting decree demanding internal 
reform. We copy this paragraph from 
the translation of that document as it ap- 
peared recently in the London Times: 
“The clerks in the Yaméns rely on their 
positions to make money, and in our official 
- procedure attention is paid to the composition 
of dispatches, and none at all to the real needs 
of the time. Men of ability can only rise by 
regular steps of promotion, and thus our de- 
cline becomes more manifest daily. What has 
ruined our Government is the one word ‘ self- 
interest,’ and the Empire the one word ‘ prece- 
dent.’ Hitherto the acquisition of Western 
methods has been confined to the learning of 
a language or the manufacture of arms and 
such like, the mere superficies of Western wis- 


dom, and not the kernel and source of West- 
ern government.” 
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And now we hear that the Viceroys 
and Governors have agreed on a number 
of reforms which they wish to see intro- 
duced at once. The most important of 
these suggestions correspond to clauses 
in the Emperor’s decree of 1898, and look 
to opening the Empire slowly to Western 
ideas. Thus the Viceroys propose that 
“ Princes and nobles shall study abroad,” 
also that “students belonging to good 
families shall study abroad before becom- 
ing officials,” and further that “all civil 
service examinations shall be thoroughly 
revised.” When it is remembered that 
the very essence of Chinese conservatism 
is based on the rigid forms of education 
and examination, it will be seen that these 
suggestions, if carried out, will introduce 
most important changes. Minister Wu 
has written a strong paper to the home 
Government, in which he advises the 
gradual introduction of Western ideas. 
He deprecates any attempts at sudden 
and radical reform. The Chinese are a 
far more stable and solid people than the 
Japanese, and any expectation that they 
will accept European forms en masse 
after the manner of their island neigh- 
bors must end in disappointment. 


ot 


In view of the little general 
honor accruing to Great 
Britain from the African 
war, it is with something of a shock that 
we see sixteen pages of the London 
Gazette given up to a list of officers who 
received promotion and honors prior to 
November 29th, 1900, when Lord Rob- 
erts gave up the command of the British 
forces on the field. No doubt the honors 
were individually deserved, but the long 
list of them raises feelings of incongruity, 
despite ourselves. The present stage of 
the war shows some increase of activity 
on the part of the English. According 
to the London Daily Mail Lord Kitchener 
has an army of 250,000 efficient troops, 
including 60,000 mounted men. He 
promises the resumption of active cam- 
paigning in the next six weeks. Already 
he has sent dispatches announcing the 
capture of Bathfort and Dullstroom. But 
these operations, as well as the earlier 
captures of Klerksdorp, near the south- 
ern border of the Transvaal, are of insig- 
nificant importance. 


The African 
War 
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N solving the trust problem we can get 
some help by applying the rules of 
exclusion. There are a number of 

things that we shall not do. At the risk 
of disagreeing with many persons with 
whose general views I am in sympathy, I 
venture to say that one of the things we 
shall not do is to make a sweeping aboli- 
tion of protective duties. It would be nec- 
essary to remove these duties in a sweep- 
ing way in order fully to accomplish the 
purposes of the measure. To expose a 
few trusts to foreign competition and to 
continue to protect others would be so far 
from a solution of the problem that the 
gain that could thus be made would 
scarcely be worth much risk and trouble. 
Quickly to abolish very many duties 
would seem to the people like taking a 
hazardous leap into a gulf of uncertain- 
ties. If it should turn out that some of the 
duty sustained not merely the trust, but 
the industry itself, if after the abolition 
of the duty the making of many articles 
were to become comparatively unprofit- 
able, a very costly reconstruction of our 
system of industry would have to be 
made. Whatever may be said about the 
wisdom of having tariffs at all, a country 
which actually has one and which under 
it has built up industries that are still in 
some degree dependent on it will be slow 
to abolish it. 

Undoubtedly we shall modify our tar- 
iff, and make it.less irrationally protect- 
ive. We shall become weary of paying 
more for our own manufactured products 
than Europeans pay for them. The 
trusts themselves will wish to enter for- 
eign markets that are now closed by re- 
taliatory duties, and they will look with 
favor on reciprocity treaties. They will 
find that, in the main, exports are paid for 
by imports, and that where importations 
are now cut off by the American tariff ex- 
portations are limited to small dimen- 
sions. We cannot send away our goods 
forever in exchange for securities. If 
we sell goods we must buy goods; and 
this fact tay mean the loppiti¢ off now of 
6né and now of another feature of the 
As a measure for the 


Protective system, 


settlement of the trust problem a sweep- 
ing abolition of duties is not practicable, 
and a very gradual abolition of them is 
not adequate. In general ways such a 
reform will help us; but if we resort to it 
we shall know that we are not thereby 
solving the trust problem. The greater 
number of consolidations will remain un- 
affected. 

Secondly, we shall not limit the size of 
corporations. We shall not prescribe a 
certain number of millions of dollars as 
the greatest amount of capital that a cor- 
poration can have. If we were to do 
such a thing we should have to do it ina 
way that would make no impression upon 
any but the largest trusts. Ten million 
dollars in actual capital would be suffi- 
cient for a majority of trusts, but it would 
be an absurdly small amount for some of 
them; and no legislator would think of 
prescribing a limit that would cripple im- 
portant industries. 

Thirdly, we shall not try systematical- 
ly to break up the great corporations into 
small ones. It is conceivable that a stat- 
ute might be enacted which should say 
that any corporation producing more than 
a quarter of the supply of goods of a 
given kind should be treated as a mo- 
nopoly and outlawed under a principle 
of common law that is already in force. 
If such a statute were effective to the ex- 
tent of putting four smaller corporations 
in the place of one great one we should 
still have to deal with the underhand pool- 
ing operations which go on now in many 
places. The four corporations would find 
ways of acting in concert. 

Again, we shall not prescribe by law 
the prices at which goods must be sold. 
The difficulties encountered in such a pol- 
icy are so obvious that it is scarcely nec- 
essary to mention them. It would re- 
quire commissions containing many mem- 
bers, all wise and incorruptible. It would 
requite a superhuman skill in detecting 
and applying a scientific rule for adjust- 
ing prices. Granting that cotnmissions 
having such impossible qitalities could be 
secured, and that their action cotild be 
made effective, the result wotild have to 
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resolve itself into regulation of profits. 
The only basis on which prices could be 
prescribed would be one of cost. We 
should wish to leave to the producer a re- 
turn that would pay fair wages, mana- 
gers’ salaries, interest on capital and in- 
surance against risks. We should make 
the price, in short, cover costs of produc- 
tion, as liberally and scientifically inter- 
preted. Competition actually tends to 
make prices conform to this standard. It 
tends continually to rule out of existence 
certain net profits which are in excess of 
costs. 

Law, however, is a poor instrument for 
accomplishing such a result. If it worked 
quickly and remorselessly in forcing 
prices down to the cost level it would do 
more harm than the trusts have done. 

Further, we shall not tax profits out of 
existence. We shall not enact that all 
gains above five or six per cent. on the 
amount of capital used shall be made over 
to the State. That would stop progress. 
Why should a man improve his methods 
or deprive himself of any sleep in the ef- 
fort to organize his establishment in an 
effective manner if the most he can get 
in any case is a fixed gain of five or six 
per cent.? It is better to use the old ma- 
chinery, to run the ill-located mill, to re- 
tain inefficient managers, etc. Inventors 
would find a poor market in a country 
where profits should be fixed by law. 
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Finally, we shall not try the experi- 
ment of State socialism. This proposi- 
tion may require an extended argument, 
which cannot here be given. There is no 
doubt that the growth of trusts has 
caused State socialism to present itself to 
many a mind as a possible alternative for 
a régime of monopoly ; and if it were the 
only alternative the case for it would be 
a strong one. As between a system of 
unregulated monopolies in private hands 
and one great public monopoly, many a 
man will prefer the latter. The situation, 
however, is not so serious. The trust is 
not now unregulated, and it is by no 
means incapable of further regulation. 
There are things now doing and there are 
more to be done. There is in sight a con- 
dition in which these corporations may 
serve the public. They may give us the 
benefit of their efficiency. They may 
play their part in promoting commercial 
expansion and put this country into a po- 
sition of peaceful. dominance in the 
world’s affairs. They may conceivably 
do this without oppression. They may 
not tax the consumer or crush wage- 
earners. The route to this desirable 
state is not easy, and it is only beginning 
to become plain. I venture to assert that 
it is becoming reasonably plain. The so- 
lution of the trust problem is not as baf- 
fling as it has been.. 

New York Crry. 


Thomas and Nancy Lincoln. 


By Edna Dean Proctor. 


66 IT us for humblest service,” prayed 
F This kindly, reverent man, 
Content to hold a lowly place 
In God’s eternal plan: 
Content, by: prairie, wood and stream 
The common lot to share, 
Or help a neighbor in his need 
Some grievous weight to bear,— 
Then trustfully resigned the life 
That had fulfilled his prayer. 


And she in Indiana’s grave 
This many a year who lies— 

Mother and wife whose vearning soul 
Looked sadly from her eyes— 

Who, dying, called her children close 
As the last shadow fell, 

And bade them ever worship God 
And love each other well— 

Then to her forest grave was borne, 
The wind her funeral ka.<ll! 


So drear—so lone—who could have dreamed 
The boy her bed beside, 

Forth from’ that cabin door would walk 
Among earth’s glorified? 

But, lo! his name from sea to sea 
Gives patriotism wings; 

Upon his brow a crown is set 
Grander than any king’s; 

And to these fameless graves his fame 
Tender remembrance brings. 


Ah! still the humble God doth choose 
The mighty to confound: 

Still them that fear and follow him 
His ange! campeth round; 

And while by Indiana’s woods 
Ohio, murmuring, flows, 

And Illinois’ green levels shine 
In sunset’s parting glows— 

While Lincoln’s name is dear, our hearte 
Will hallow their repose 





The Bible in Modern English. 


By Prof. Edwin E. Slosson, 


Or THE UNIVERSITY oF Wyominc. 


HERE are two classes of people who 
will be benefited by a modern Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible: those 

who are familiar with the present version 
and those who are not. As we cease to 
hear the ticking of a clock after listening 
a while, so those who have heard, read or 
memorized portions of the Scriptures 
every day since babyhood, and always in 
the same words, have lost the power of 
perceiving their deep and vivid meaning. 
On the other hand, to those who have not 
been so trained the biblical language 
seems strange, quaint and affected, and it 
is difficult to persuade them that anything 
which sounds so foreign and antiquated 
can be of practical value to them. 

To older Christians any change in the 
phrases which have been their comfort in 
sorrow and the expression of their deep- 
est emotion gives a shock like the singing 
of a hymn to an unaccustomed tune, but 
a new generation is continually comin 
on, and it is a question whether we shall 
train them in an acquired taste for the 
ancient phraseology and so fix a gulf be- 
tween their religious and their daily life 
or give them the Gospel in their own lan- 
guage. We do not nowadays need so 
much a greater attachment and reverence 
for established words and forms as we do 
a fresh presentation of the message of 
God to the modern world. There is 
not such a change in the English of the 
last three hundred years as to make any 
considerable portion of our Bible unin- 
telligible to the ordinary reader. There 
are only a few passages in the Authorized 
Version which do not correctly give the 
sense, and with the abundance of diction- 
aries, no one need be misled by these. 
But tone and style are just as important 
factors in a translation as verbal accuracy, 
and in this respect the Revised Version 
is no improvement over the old. The 
chief fault with the Authorized Version 
was not that it was inaccurate, but that it 
was antiquated, and the Revised Version 
is much the same. 

Difficult as the art of translating is, its 


aim is very simple. It is, to produce on 
the readers of another language the same 
impression as was produced on the read- 
ers of the original. The Bible as a mes- 
sage to our own times is of greater im- 
portance than it is as an English classic. 
Paul did not write in the Greek of Ho- 
mer, and we should not translate him in 
the English of Shakespeare. Paul’s 
Greek was to his contemporaries about 
what good néwspaper English is to us. It 
was brisk, everyday language; not over- 
burdened by grammatical scrupulosity ; 
not in the least quaint, archaic or af- 
fected. Doubtless some of Paul’s vigor- 
ous and unconventional phrases borrowed 
from the shops, the barracks and the prize 
ring shocked the literary sensibilities of 
the précieuses of Corinth. 

What is wanted in any translation of 
an ancient work, as also in a historical 
novel, is not the effect of antiquity, but 
of contemporaneity. The object of read- 
ing such a work is to be transported back 
to the age which it depicts, and any affec- 
tation of the archaic destroys the illusion, 
because no age appears antiquated or pe- 
culiar to itself. To publish nowadays a 
new or a revised version in the language 
of King James is morally and esthetical- 
ly allied to the practice of filling the grain 
of oak furniture with lampblack to give 
an “antique finish.” It is, as Major 
says, like translating a German novel in 
broken English to give it a foreign flavor. 
Professor Shorey’s translation of Aris- 
tophanes and Professor Peck’s of Pe- 
tronius prove that even ancient comedy 
and colloquial dialog can be rendered 
into corresponding English, tho in both 
these cases the idea has, perhaps, been 
carried too far. The introduction of 
phrases and expressions of obviously re- 
cent origin injures the effect. 

A large part of Scribner’s new Diction- 
ary of the Bible is taken up with explain- 
ing the meaning of the English words 
used in our common version—that is, in 
translating the translation. This is a very 
valuable feature of the Dictionary—the 
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pity of it is that something essentially so 
unnecessary should be so much needed. 
A new translation has the further advan- 
tage of getting rid of theological phrase- 
ology. Every word in the Authorized 
Version is weighted down with a pile of 
scholastic tomes. We are forced to read 
the gospel message through spectacles 
dim with the mists of eighteen centuries 
of commentation and controversy. This 
is like the practice that used to prevail in 
the schools of studying Greek from Latin 
text books. 

But we need not discuss the question 
whether seventeenth century English rep- 
resents ancient Greek better than does 
twentieth century English. The use of the 
second person singular and of obsolete 
words and idioms may give an agreeable 
literary flavor to the educated taste, but 
that does not decide the matter. What 
we want to know is whether the average 
man, woman and child will get by using 
them a fresher and more vivid realization 
of the meaning of the message of the Bi- 
ble to them. We are not obliged to de- 
cide from theoretical grounds alone, for 
the experiment is easily tried. There are 
several partial translations of the New 
Testament in modern English on the mar- 
ket, and I have for a year past seen one of 
these (the Twentieth Century New Tes- 
tament): tested under widely different 
circumstances, and it was always received 
with a hearty welcome and no opposition. 
Students at the university, prisoners in 
the State penitentiary and the ordinary 
church congregations are alike more in- 
terested and impressed than when the or- 
dinary version is used. It is a strange 
sight to look down from the pulpit and 
see the congregation really listening to 
the customary reading of the lesson. But 
most marked of all are the results of its 
use with the Junior Christian Endeavor 
Society. To have boys and girls beg the 
leader to read longer to them in the New 
Testament, to have them borrow it from 
each other, and sit up nights to read it 
through like the latest novel, is sufficient- 
ly unusual to merit attention. 

The more new translations the better. 
The important thing is to keep any one of 
them from becoming “authorized.” In 
the multiplicity of sects there is a chance 
for trtie Christianity to develop. In 
the multiplicity of versions there is a 
chatice for freedom froth the bondage to 
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the letter. When each scholar in the Bi- 
ble class has a different version there will 
not be so many hours wasted in quibbling 
over the technical meaning of some Eng- 
lish word. They will be obliged to study 
the thought. Many persons who do not 
read the original tongues find it advan- 
tageous to read the Bible in French or 
German, not because these versions are 
better than ours, but because they get a 
better insight into the meaning through 
the unaccustomed words. The “ Poly- 
chrome Bible” (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York) is of more value to the ordinary 
reader as a new translation than for its 
greater accuracy or its “ polychroma- 
tism.” Professor Moulton in the “ Mod- 
ern Reader’s Bible” (Macmillan, New 
York) has shown how much mere im- 
proved punctuation and printing can do 
for the popularization of the Bible. The 
translation of the New Testament by 
Robert D. Weekes (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York) is partially mod- 
ernized, and altho its language is neither 
that of 1611 nor 1901, it is more readable 
and intelligible than our common ver- 
sion. “The New Testament in Current 
English,” by Ferrar Fenton (J. S. Dod- 
ington, London), is said to be good, but I 
have not had an opportunity of examin- 
ing it. 

“The Modern American Bible” 
(Lovell Company, New York), by Rev. 
F. S. Ballentine, of which part of the 
New Testament has been published, is in 
modern English or rather American. The 
wording is in general good, altho it needs 
criticism. Such sentences as “ do not use 
vain repetitions like the heathen do ” are 
not an improvement on the old version. 
Most of the sayings of Christ and much 
of the epistles are printed as verse to 
show the parallelism, as in this example: 
“Do not give what is holy unto dogs, 

Nor throw your pearls before pigs, 


Lest they trample them under their feet, 
And turn again and rend you. 


“ Keep asking and it will be given you. 
Keep seeking and you will find. 
Keep knocking and it will be opened you. 
For he who keeps asking, receives, 
He who keeps seeking, finds, 
To him who keeps knocking it will be 
opened.” 


This is a good idea if not carried too far, 
but on some pages it leads to typograph- 
ical disturbances, like the tail ends of 
some of Riley’s poems; We do not find 
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it necessary to print parts of Gibbon or 
Macaulay in the form of blank verse, al- 
tho there is the same occasion for it. The 
rather full notes to this version are both 
explanatory and homiletical, and show 
their denominational origin. Doubtless 
a man has a right to publish his own ver- 
sion with notes in accordance with his 
Church. Doubtless also a member of an- 
other Church has a right to dislike the 
edition on that account. Mr. Ballentine’s 
version is a compromise apparently based 
on the plan of making as few changes as 
possible in the Authorized Version. This 
lays it open to criticism from both the 
conservative and radical standpoints. 
From the latter standpoint there would 
seem no reason for retaining such words 
as “ rend,” “ ravening,” “ godly,” “ plait- 
ing,” “ parable,” and the like, which are 
certainly not “ modern American.” 

“ The Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment” (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York) is a translation now being 
published in parts by a group of some 
twenty scholars, whose names are with- 
held for no obvious reason. This is a 
thoroughly new version, and there are 
few vestiges of King James’s. The lan- 
guage is excellent modern English, vary- 
ing in style with the original, but rarely 
undignified. Quotations from the Old 
Testament are given in italics, even when 
merely short phrases or single words. 
Paul’s letters show more gain in vivid- 
ness and modernity than the simpler nar- 
rative of the gospels. A short selection 
will give the style. 

“T wish you would tolerate a little folly in 
me!—as indeed you really do. I am jealous 
over you with a jealousy like the jealousy of 
God. I gave you in marriage to one husband, 
that I might bring into the Christ’s presence a 
pure bride. Yet I fear that it may turn out 
that, just as the Serpent by his craftiness de- 
ceived Eve, so your minds may have lost the 
loyalty and purity due from you to the Christ. 
For if some newcomer is proclaiming a Jesus 
other than: the one whom we proclaimed, or 
if you are receiving a Spirit different from the 
one which you did receive, or a Good News 
different from that which you welcomed, then 
you are marvelously tolerant! I do not reckon 
myself in any way inferior to the most eminent 
apostles! Though I am not a trained orator, 
yet I am not deficient in knowledge; indeed, 
i: made this perfectly plain to you in every- 

ing. 

“With reference, indeed, to the Fund for 
your fellow-Christians, it is really superfluous 
for me to say anything to you. I know, of 
course, of your willingness to help, and am 
always boasting of it, when speaking about you 


to the Macedonians. I tell them that you in 
Greece have been ready for a year past. It 
was really your zeal that stimulated most of 
them. My reason for sending our Brothers 
is to prevent what we said about you proving 
in this particular matter an empty boast, and 
to enable you to be as well prepared as I have 
been saying you are. Otherwise, if any Mace- 
donians were to come with me and find you 
unprepared, we—to say nothing of you—should 
feel ashamed of our present confidence.” 

It is easy to. criticise the translation 
and to ask why a particular word is used 
instead of some other, but we do that with 
every translation, and this is free from se- 
rious faults. Some Briticisms are used 
where it would be better to use words 
common to all English-speaking people, . 
and it seems a pity to drag such spellings 
as “honour” “labour,” etc., into the 
twentieth century. The translators have 
adopted the wise rule of giving measures 
and coins in their nearest English equiva- 
lents, but too strict adherence to it leads 
to awkward phrases such as the finding of 
“ an eight-shilling piece ” in the mouth of 
the fish; of the woman who covered up 
the leaven “ in three half-pecks of flour ; ” 
and where Jesus points out the head and 
title of Cesar on “a florin.” Surely in 
this last case the word “ coin ” would con- 
vey all the meaning and obviate the ne- 
cessity of introducing this new miracle. 

With the question of biblical phrase- 
ology is involved that of the language of 
prayer. To speak the English of the 
seventeenth century as fluently and as 
carelessly as one’s mother tongue requires 
constant training from childhood. Every- 
one who has had experience with the de- 
votional services of young people knows 
that one reason why it is so hard to in- 
duce them to offer public prayer is be- 
cause they must speak in what is prac- 
tically a foreign tongue. They have 
never used the second person singular, 
and they often blunder in trying to con- 
vert a modern verb into the ancient form, 
exciting the risibilities of the frivolous 
and experiencing a feeling of embarrass- 
ment quite out of proportion to the in- 
significance of the mistake. They are 
only safe when using the familiar lan- 
guage of the Bible, so the ordinary public 
prayer consists largely of a more or less 
skillful collocation of Scriptural phrases 
representing very imperfectly the real 
feelings and aspirations of the speaker. 
The only advantage which extemporary 
prayer has over written is thus sacrificed, 
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and what should be the simplest and most 
spontaneous expression of heartfelt emo- 
tions becomes a troublesome literary ex- 
ercise. It would be interesting to know 
how many people in private prayer adopt 
these forms and how many use their nat- 
ural language. My own opinion is that 
many Christians in their most earnest pri- 
vate devotions drop all obsolete idioms 
and grammatical constructions. If that 
is so there would seem no good reason 
for assuming them in public, for there is 
no ground for thinking that the Lord 
takes special delight in an address 
couched in antiquated phraseology. 
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Many evangelistic and Salvation Army 
songs mix “thee” and “you” in the 
same sentence in a way which is very 
amusing from a literary standpoint, but 
considered further is encouraging, as it 
shows the struggles of common sense 
breaking through conventionality, and 
proves that living religion cannot be for- 
ever bound in dead ecclesiastical forms. 
Let us have confidence in our own reli- 
gious feelings and in the possibility of 
expressing them in our own language. 
Let us believe in ourselves and in the 
twentieth century. 

LaramiE, Wyo, 


Champions of Christendom. 


By Stephen Bonsal. 


ORDON and Aloyse stood shoulder 
to shoulder in the middle of the 
courtyard, looking calmly upon 

the sea of angry faces. Cowardly, like 
all rioters, they did not sweep down at 
once upon the two defenseless men, but 
turned to one side and surrounded them 
in a circle that grew ever smaller. At the 
head of the mob ran a stalwart boatman 
of savage mien, who shouted incessant- 
ly: ; 
“Where is my child? What have you 
done with Pao, my beautiful child?” 
Then, bursting out into shrieks of mani- 
acal laughter : “‘ They have murdered her, 
Pao, my daughter; the foreign devils 
have murdered her. They have boiled 
the oil of her body to make the drink 
upon which they live. We must kill 
them. To save our homes, to 
preserve our little ones, we 
must killthem now. . . .” 

“ Kill! Kill!” yelled the people on 
every side. 

Still the mob held back. Evidently 
they were awaiting orders from another 
quarter—orders which had not yet ar- 
rived. In the pause which ensued the 
two missionaries had an opportunity to 
examine more closely their would-be 
murderers. They were largely boatmen 
from the river, where the riot had taken 
its start, but they had been joined as they 
swept through the streets, proclaiming 
their purpose as they ran, by idle trades- 


men and apprentices of the commercial 
guilds. Tho they lurked discreetly in 
the background, Gordon caught sight of 
two or three officials who had been 
brought up in their chairs and were sur- 
rounded by yamun runners, some of 
whom had forgotten to remove their offi- 
cial caps. 

Following their natural leaders, the 
witch-doctors, the men versed in fox- 
lore and geomancy, the rioters scattered 
to the right and left, running through the 
little chapel and dwelling house, destroy- 
ing everything they could lay their hands 
on as they went. But a circle of men 
twenty feet deep at the least still sur- 
rounded the missionaries, and the boat- 
man standing in front of his victims 
called upon his people to come on and de- 
stroy once for all the intruders who had 
desecrated the tombs of their ancestors 
and stolen their children from their 
homes. Still, however, the officials held 
back, refusing as yet to give their sanc- 
tion to the work of murder. Seeing this, 
the boatman, wild with anger, danced like 
a madman in front of his prey, and, lift- 
ing one foot in the air from where it had 
sunk deep into the loose soil of the com- 
pound, he shouted: 

“This soft ground heneath my feet 
feels like a grave. . Here I be- 
lieve my murdered child is buried.” _ 

With suspicious quickness spades and 
digging boxes were produced, and the 
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soft earth, which it was evident had only 
recently been turned over, was removed 
to the depth of three or four feet, when 
suddenly there came into the sight of the 
frenzied mob and the horror stricken 
missionaries the mangled blood-stained 
body of the missing child. 

With a choking exclamation Gordon 
sprang down into the grave. Covering 
the mutilated face with his handkerchief 
he raised the mangled body in his arms. 
Paying no heed to the threats and men- 
aces which were showered upon him he 
carried the murdered child toward the 
chapel, and the howling mob yielded be- 
fore him.. Followed by Father Aloyse he 
entered the chapel with his burden, while 
the spurious father who had been im- 
provised for the occasion by the fox-doc- 
tors and the geomancers cried out amid 
the sudden silence that had fallen over 
the mob one last appeal: 

“Will you not help me to kill the mur- 
derer of my daughter? Will you stand 
by and see this wrong go unpunished?” 

Then a burly cartman who, armed with 
a heavy iron rod, had hitherto been one 
of the most noisy and foremost of the 
rioters, answered : 

“The Christian did not murder thy 
daughter, else he would have shrunk 
away from the touch of her cold body, 
and her wounds would have run afresh 
with warm blood at the sight of him. 
eta No, he never murdered her, else 
he had not dared to touch her body.” 

One by one the rioters took up the 
sane man’s cry, and sobered by the sight 
of Gordon’s heartrending grief with- 
drew in groups, while the officials and 
the witch-doctors slunk away visibly dis- 
comfited. 

Inside the dismantled chapel Gordon 
and the Breton priest wiped away the 
bloodstains from the drawn and disfig- 
ured face of the little child, and wrapped 
her mangled body in a cheese cloth 
shroud. When this was done Father 
Aloyse walked to the door and saw how, 
as if by a miracle, the compound yard 
was empty, and that all the fierce turbu- 
lent spirits had vanished as quickly as 
they had arisen. But for the testimony 
of the open grave that yawned empty be- 
fore him, he would not have credited his 
memory of the scene that had taken place 
there only a few minutes before. Turn- 
ing with a sudden impulse to where Gor- 
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don sat in speechless sorrow by the body 
of the child, he cried: 

“God forgive me for what I have said 
in other days of these people. They are 
human, Gordon, they are our brothers. 
ica That one touch of feeling which 
they showed when they saw you lift Pao 
so tenderly in your arms, proved their 
humanity and our kinship.” 

But Gordon paid no heed and con- 
tinued to sit in silence by the side of the 
table upon which the dead child was laid. 

Turning over in his mind their chances 
of escapé, the Breton priest paced up 
and down the courtyard. Tho the lead- 
ers of the mob had been baffled for the 
moment he did not doubt that they would 
soon return to their original purpose, and 
not rest until the “ outsiders” had paid 
the penalty of their intrusion. 

Strange cries came to him borne on the 
breeze from the panic-stricken city, and, 
above all else could be heard the roar of 
the musketry fire from the palace, where 
the Viceroy had sought protection from 
the plague behind the deep phalanx of his 
soldiers. 

Overhead a brace of pigeons were 
circling about, and there was in their 
flight something so strange as to arrest 
his attention. As he watched them they 
seemed to lose control of their wings, and 
sank slowly to the ground, rising again 
but with evident and ever increasing dif- 
ficulty. Soon they faltered again in 
their circling flight, a mysterious sickness 
overcame them. For a moment they. 
clung with the energy of despair to the 
perch of their cote, and then, losing their 
hold, fell to the ground. When he ran 
over to where they lay, Father Aloyse 
saw that they were dead. 

“ The air is filled with pestilence,” he 
murmured, crossing himself, “and we 
cannot hope to long survive if we remain 
here. . .’ Then he added: “ Yet 
not a sparrow falls. « 

A few minutes later, as the darkness . 
closed in, he returned softly to the chapel 
and told Gordon that he had decided to 
steal out into the city and, mingling with 
the people, learn if he could when and 
how it was proposed to deal with them. 
Gordon listened as one in a dream, closed 
the chapel door mechanically behind him 
and returned to his place by the bier of 
the dead child. 

As he slipped down the street of Pearly 
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Sand Father Aloyse stumbled more than 
once over a dead body, but for some time 
he found the streets deserted by the liv- 
ing. When, however, he reached the 
heart of the city where the markets and 
the Government boards and the magis- 
trate’s yamuns are, crowded close to- 
gether, he came suddenly upon throngs 
of excited people. The Breton priest was 
of a dark and swarthy complexion, and 
during his long residence in China he 
had unconsciously acquired many of the 
native characteristics of gait and gesture, 
so that under cover of the darkness he 
might hope to escape detection. As he 
looked about him curiously he recognized 
that a great change had come over the 
people of Chinkiang since he had entered 
their city a week before. Silk had then 
been the clothing of all except the coolie 
classes, but now all who walked abroad, 
whether rich or poor, mandarin or slave, 
wore garments of rough cheese cloth and 
went unshaven and unshorn. Of all the 
hundreds who, now that evening had 
come, were eating their rice upon the 
ground in front of their homes, not one 
used the chopsticks, but all ate with their 
fingers in sign of penance and mourning. 
The red globe shaped lanterns which 
hung usually over every door had been 
changed for white ones, the color of 
mourning. On every gate were painted 
in flaming colors large sized images 
of tiger cats, which, as the plague 
was popularly supposed to be dissemi- 
nated if not occasioned by the gray rats 
that had recently entered the country in 
such swarms, was a natural and well con- 
sidered measure of defense. Here and 
there sheds made of mats had been 
raised, consecrated to the outraged spirits 
of the river and the air, and before the 
grinning idols the starving coolies of- 
fered up bowls of rice, while they them- 
selves went hungry. Now and again the 
priest was brought to a standstill by the 
sudden irruption of a throng of people 
from some house which the angel of 
death had just visited. The friends and 
relatives of the victim in noisy proces- 
sion, with a musician at their head play- 
ing discordantly upon a flageolet, were 
marching in closed ranks to the nearest 
well, where first the offering of a few 
cash was thrown in, and then water 
drawn with. which to wash the corpse. 

Slipping in and out of the excited 
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groups he continued his voyage of discov-. 
ery, until at last he came toa yamun, 
which, as the lantern indicated, belonged 
to one of the higher magistrates of the 
city. Herea more than usually large and 
turbulent mob was gathered, upon whom 
the clerks of the magistrate were endeav- 
oring to impose silence. 

“Listen to the words of wisdom which 
fall from the lips of the aged man! ” they 
shouted, at the same time pushing for- 
ward and trying to make room for a very 
old and decrepit man. 

“T was walking this afternoon,” be- 
gan the old man when comparative quiet — 
had been secured, “ I was walking under 
the shade trees which stand before the 
temple of our Father Confucius, whom 
we all worship and whose words are al- 
ways on our lips. My heart was heavy 
and my thoughts were sad as I contem- 
plated the ravages of the plague and the 
destruction which seems impending over 
our once opulent city, and I asked aloud, 
as I walked under the great shade trees 
and surveyed the tablets which are bright 
with the wisdom of the teacher, ‘ What 
powers have been offended? By whom 
was this vile plague introduced into our 
city?’ And as I thus spoke aloud, yet 
in no wise expecting an answer, a dun 
colored cow that was grazing under the 
trees lifted her head and a human voice 
spoke from out of her mouth. The gods 
are offended because the thoughtless peo- 
ple have allowed the foreign devils to de- 
file with their presence the hallowed 
shrines. The foreign devils have intro- 
duced into our once happy country a 
tribe of gray rats which are inimical to 
human life, great spreaders of disease, 
which will not fail to exterminate our 
race unless those who introduced them 
and whose orders they obey are forthwith 
destroyed.” 

There was a great shout of approba- 
tion as the tottering old man walked 
away. The coolies took up the cry as 
they scattered now in every direction. 
‘The dun cow has spoken! Let the for- 
eign devils be destroyed!” At a sign 
from the magistrate who had been sur- 
veying the scene from his lodge-keeper’s 
gate, a servant ran down the street stop- 
ping at every corner to paste up little red 
placards which the mob gathered eagerly 
to read. As they grasped their meaning 
they broke out into wild cheering. “ We 
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will.not fail!” they shouted. “The dun 
cow has spoken, “We will be there! ” 

, Gradually the crowd dispersed, going, 
as it seemed, contentedly to their homes. 
Slipping out of the gateway in whose 
shadow he had taken refuge while the ex- 
citement, was at its hight, and drawing 
close, to one of the placards, the priest 
read: “ It has been decided that the for- 
eign devils are to be tortured and put to 
death on the 13th day of the Fifth Moon. 
Let the Board of Punishment take no- 
tice.” He drew back as he read at the 
end of the notice the sign manual of the 
Triads, the most powerful of the many 
secret societies of Southern China. 

“ The 13th day of the Fifth Moon,” re- 
peated Father Aloyse, going over the 
Chinese calendar in his head. “ Why that 
is the day after to-morrow! The gentle- 
men of the Triads are generous, perhaps 
the plague will come before them.” He 
turned and walked slowly in the direc- 
tion of the mission. They had thirty 
hours to make good their escape or pre- 
pare to die, and for either eventuality this 
was time enough and to spare. 

It was midnight when he reached the 
mission,-and as a preliminary to reach- 
ing a wise and cool decision upon the 
course to be pursued he went to bed. But 
sleep was slow in coming to him. His 
brain throbbed, and his heart beat against 
his side like a trip hammer, and it was 
well toward morning before he fell at 
last into a restless, broken slumber. 
Whether he was waking or dreaming he 
knew not, but all through.the night he 
heard strange sounds. At times the 
whole place seemed full of squeaking 
cries, as of rats in deadly terror seeking 
in vain to escape from some relentless foe 
that was able to pursue its prey even down 
to the depths of their subterranean lairs. 
When the dark sky overhead grew gray 
and the murmurs of the awakening city 
fell upon his ears Father Aloyse sprang 
from his bed and opened the door. As 
he did so his eyes fell upon the dead bod- 
les of half a dozen rats that lay upon the 
highest step of the ladder like stairs that 
led from the living room to the loft where 
he and Gordon slept. A shudder passed 
through his sturdy frame. Closing the 
door he walked softly back, and threw 
himself upon his bed. “ We are in our 
last ditch, indeed,” he murmured, and in 
the gray light of the morning his face 
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blanched. There had always been a 
chance of escape from the Triads or the 
yamun runners, he thought, but there 
seemed none of evading the plague that 
struck down the birds of the air as well 
as the rats that burrow in the ground. 
Slowly the city awakened to another day 
of sickening terror and mortal dread. 
There was a plaintive note, the French 
priest thought, in the chorus of familiar 
sounds and cries. Kissing his crucifix, 
the fountain source of all his courage, he 
turned to the couch where his comrade of 
such recent date, but so endeared to him 
by the vicissitudes they had shared, was 
sleeping. Gordon tossed uneasily upon 
his bead. Father Aloyse leant over him, 
and, as he did so, the gray dawn yielded 
to the sunlight of the morning, and upon 
his comrade’s neck he saw the red marks 
and the blue swellings, the very death 
grip of the Black Death. 

Gordon’s struggle for life was short, 
and long before the end came he entered 
into that state of coma in which, by a 
merciful dispensation of Providence, so 
many victims of the plague pass before 
they die. His few last moment of con- 
sciousness were filled with the bitterness 
of self-reproach. 

“T have failed because I was unworthy 
to succeed,” he said. 

“You should not—you have no right 
to say such things,” exclaimed Aloyse. 
“Our Heavenly Father does not await 
greater results from our labor than are to 
be expected from the capacity and the 
ability with which he has endowed us. 
We soldiers of the Cross and champions 


of Christendom, despised and laughed at 


and hated as we may be by the traders 
whose gospel is Gold, have a simple voca- 
tion and a duty that is clear, and that is to 
go forth and preach the gospel of Christ, ° 
and live clean lives throughout the 
heathen land. It is not for us to reason 
why—to murmur and to lose faith and 
hope in him, or in ourselves, when we 
see no fruit of our labor; all we have to 
do is to take up our cross and bear it.” 

But Gordon was not to be comforted. 
“T have broken my vow,” he repeated 
over and over again in terrible agony of 
spirit. “ Over the blessed sacrament I 
swore to forsake home and country and 
all that makes life dear, to consecrate my- 
self wholly to his service, and I broke that 
vow, not openly, but in secret, in the re- 
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cesses of my heart, for with Pao I hoped 
to find, and I was finding, all that I had 
promised to put away. Father, 
my brother,” he prayed with his last co- 
herent words, “ when that look comes, 
that expression of abject fear which you 
and I have seen so often on the faces of 
those who die by the plague, then cover 
my face and look away. I would not 
have you carry to Peking and to France, 
if it be God’s will that you should see 
your country again, such a memory of the 
brother who died by your side in the 
Crusade. For tho I have failed I am not 
a coward—am I? I might have left my 
post and gone back. 

Tears streamed down the French 
priest’s cheeks as he gave his promise not 
to fail to carry out this last trivial wish, 
and, when Gordon became unconscious, 
he complied with his request. Toward 
evening Gordon died, breathing out his 
last breath with the fading day. .. 

Throughout the night that followed 
Father Aloyse worked without rest. He 
buried Gordon in the grave which her 
murderers had dug for Pao, not from sen- 
timental reasons, but because he knew 
from long experience of the Chinese and 
their superstitious fears that they would 
not dare to desecrate the grave where the 
victim of a murder was laid. When his 
task was done for the first time he al- 
lowed his thoughts to dwell upon his own 
situation. As he sat and watched in the 
compound he realized that the day was 
dawning which the men of the Triads 
had appointed for the killing of the Chris- 
tiais. For a few short moments, recog- 
nizing as he did how slight was his 
chance of escape, he felt justified in con- 
sulting his own wishes as to the spending 
of what was, in all probability, his last 
day of life. He longed with a great long- 
ing to stay by the grave of his dead, and 
to meet his own fate upon the ground that 
Gordon had consecrated with his years of 
fruitless labor. But almost at once the 
habit of obedience, that second nature 
which comes of discipline. prevailed. He 
recognized that it is a soldier’s duty to be 
as resolute and unflinching in the retreat 
as in the advance, and that it would be a 
mortal weakness. indeed, to blemish the 
record of a life wholly devoted to duty by, 
in this last moment of trial, yielding to a 
sudden impulse of sentiment. With plan 
and purpose clear, as they dawned, 
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Father Aloyse emerged from the little 
chapel of his faith, tho not of his church, 
where for the last time a Christian had 
communed with his God. Concealed in 
the folds of his cloak he carried the rude 
cross that had stood over the chapel door. 
Gordon had fashioned it out of the hard- 
est teak wood, but yet upon its metal like 
surface it showed the dents of many a 
stone which the rioters had thrown. Only 
too well he knew that by so doing he be- 
trayed to gentle and simple alike who he 
was and so added greatly to the dangers 
of his escape, but he was determined to 
save the cross of Gordon’s mission from 
the horrible profanation which the Chi- 
nese reserve for the symbol of our salva- 
tion. 

Breathless with the pace he had come 
over the rough, uneven streets Father 
Aloyse slipped through the city gates as 
they were opened for the day and struck 
out along the great north road which 
runs between the flooded rice fields that 
surround the city. He was fast settling 
down into that sturdy resolute gait which 
had already carried him so far upon his 
journey from Cambodia to Peking, when 
suddenly he heard the sound of fire arms 
behind him, and as he turned he saw a 
flight of many colored rockets rising over 
the city. As he listened he thought he 
heard the hoarse cries of those who urged 
the people on to the chase, but as yet he 
caught sight of no one of his pursuers. 
As he looked about him at a loss in which 
direction to fly his eyes fell upon the 
steep hill to the right of the river—there 
where the old Nestorian monument lay, a 
moss covered ruin. Knowing that from 
there he could obtain a comprehensive 
view of the whole country-side he darted 
across the rice fields toward the memorial 
mound. As he ran the wild cries of his 
purstiers came nearer and nearer. At 
last, panting for breath, he reached the 
top of the hill. From here the whole sur- 
rounding country was spread out before 
him as in a panorama, and at a glance he 
saw the utter hopelessness of the escape 
he was attempting. One band of his pur- 
suers by a shorter road had already far 
outstripped him, and perceiving that they 
had outrun their quarry were returning 
upon their footsteps and so drawing a 
cordon about the little hillock from which 
he looked down. For another minute he 
swept the landscape with yearning eyes, 
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seeking still an avenue of escape, but on 
every side the sad looking, drab colored 
rice fields were dotted with the figures 
of his innumerable pursuers, who were 
now closing in upon him. They had 
caught sight of him as he dashed up the 
hill and, confident of his capture, were 
now leisurely drawing near to the mound 
which had proved to be a trap from 
which there was no escape. 

With the loss of all earthly hope it was 
Father Aloyse’s privilege and blessing to 
put all thought of his pursuers and their 
murderous purpose out of his mind. As 
tho he did not hear their fierce cries as they 
clambered up the hillside, and as tho he 
wished to dismiss them from his sight as 
he had from his mind, he walked back a 
few steps from the crest of the hill until 
he came out of the shrubbery upon the 
open plateau which formed its summit. 
Once here, guided by the clear, penetrat- 
ing sunlight of the tropical morning, his 
eyes fell upon the broken column of the 
Nestorians, all that remains to tell the 
story of the first crusade. Overturned 
by the violence of an earthquake or the 
force of vandal hands it lay, in the shad- 
ow of a great mandarin tree, a mass of 
brown and crumbling stone, almost cov- 
ered with moss and vines and trailers. 
While the cries of his pursuers came 
nearer and grew more insistent Father 
Aloyse stooped down and, drawing away 
the veil of vines and lichens which con- 
cealed the tablet, read, for tho time had 
dulled them the characters of the in- 
scription were not obliterated : ‘‘ And the 
number of those who gladly received the 
Word was forty-four thousand and four, 
and many churches sprang up through- 
out the land to the glory of Almighty 
God, and as a testimony to the persever- 
ance of those who fought and labored in 
the vineyard of our Lord in this thejr day 
and generation.” And again it stated 
that the column had been erected to pre- 
serve to the coming generations the fra- 
grant memory of Olupun, the first of the 
Christian missionaries to China, “and 
the greatest and most convincing of those 
disciples who, guided by the azure clouds 
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and the rainbow of promise which the 
Lord had set before them as a covenant, 
brought the true Scriptures to a people 
who had hitherto lived in darkness and 
without hope.” 

Father Aloyse took from his bosom the 
shattered symbol of the crusade of to-day 
and laid it down upon the ruined memo- 
rial of the crusade of yesterday, 

“ Father,” he prayed, “turn not thine 
eyes from thy servants tho thy church 
in Asia has not prospered in their hands. 
Father, I beseech thee, out-of thine in- 
finite mercy have pity on us for the 
meager harvest which we bring.” 

While he prayed his pursuers swarmed 
up the hillside and formed a circle about 
him. With a serenity which no thought 
of earth could now disturb and with a 
face radiant with hope Father Aloyse 
rose to his feet and faced them. Hold- 
ing the symbol of Gordon’s hapless cru- 
sade in his hand, he made again and 
again, now to the right and now to the 
left, the sign of the cross. This move- 
mient broke the spell which for one mo- 
ment, while he prayed, oblivious of their 
presence, had kept his pursuers in check. 
An angry roar, an outburst of maledic- 
tions came from their ranks. The heavy 
gingalls and the ancient matchlocks were 
Icaced and leveled over the backs of the 
trembling ccolies who shuddered with su- 
perstitious awe as they watched the pale 
face of their victim and the cross which 
he waved over their heads. A loud re- 
port rang through the air, and a column 
of smoke rushed out of the barrel of the 
gingall that had been touched off, and 
Father Aloyse, the last Christian to live 
in the Red River country of the idol wor- 
shipers fell forward upon the ruined me- 
morial to the crusade of yesterday. He 
fell with the little wooden cross pressed 
close to his lips, and seeing the hungry 
wolfish faces of his innumerable pur- 
suers as with knives and cudgels uplifted 
they came sweeping down upon him, he 
closed his eyes and murmured: © 

“ Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” 
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Memorials of Edgar Allan Poe. 


By Gen. James Grant Wilson. 


_N_ interesting document has just 
A been discovered in the office of the 
clerk of the Hustings Court of 
Richmond, Va., which dispels many er- 
rors and uncertainties contained in the 
numerous biographies in regard to the 
marriage of Edgar A. Poe and Virginia 
E. Clemm, the ‘“ Annabel Lee” of his 
exquisite poem. It is a marriage bond, 
with Thomas Cleland as surety, permit- 
ting the poet to marry Miss Clemm, a 
Virginia statute, repealed in 1860, requir- 
ing a bond before the issuance of a li- 
cense. A curious feature of the docu- 
ment is the affidavit of Thomas Cleland, 
whoever he may have been, that the lady 
is twenty-one, while it is well known that 
she was but fourteen years of age. Many 
of the biographies represent the marriage 
ceremony as having been performed in 
Baltimore in 1835, by the Rev. John 
Johns, afterward Bishop of Virginia, 
whereas it appears by the following no- 
tice, found in the Richmond Inquirer of 
May 26, 1836, that they were married in 
the latter city by the Rev. Amasa Con- 
verse, a Presbyterian clergyman: 
Married—On Monday, May 16th, by the 


Rev. Mr. Converse, Mr. Edgar Allan Poe, to 
Miss Virginia Eliza Clemm. 


A few weeks later the poet, as assistant 
editor of the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, sends the following unpublished note 
to Dr. Robert M. Bird, the novelist: 


RicHMoND, VA., June 7, 1836. 
Dear Sir: I take the liberty of again ad- 
dressing you and of calling your attention to 
what was not precisely a promise on your 
part, but a kind of demi-promise made some 
months ago—in relation to an article for our 
Southern Literary Messenger. It would be, 
indeed, a matter of sincere congratulation 
with us if by any means, within our power, we 
could so far interest you in our behalf as to 
obtain something from the author of “ Cala- 
var.” We have, just at this moment, a con- 
spiracy on foot, and we would be most happy 
to engage you in our plans. We wish, if pos- 
sible, to take the public opinion by storm, in 
a single number of the Messenger which: shall 
contain a series of articles from all the first 
pens in the land. Can you not aid us—with a 
single page, if no more? I will trust to the 
chivalric spirit of him who wrote the “ In- 

fidel”” for a reply. With the highest respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
Epcar A. Poe. 
940 


The following communication was ad- 
dressed to an eccentric Southern writer 
then residing in Connecticut, who was the 
author of seven now forgotten and rare 
volumes of poems: 


PHILADELPHIA, July 6, 1842. 


My Dear Sir: I fear you will have accused 
me of disrespect in not replying to either of 
your three last letters; but, if so, you will 
have wronged me. Among all my correspond- 
ents there is not one whose good opinion I 
am more anxious to retain than your own. 
A world of perplexing business has led me 
to postpone from day to day a duty which it 
is always a pleasure to perform. 

Your two last letters I have now before me. 
In the first you spoke of my notice of yourself 
in the autograph article. The paper had 
scarcely gone to press before I saw and ac- 
knowledged to myself the injustice I had done 
you—an injustice which it is my full purpose 
to repair at the first opportunity. What I said 
of your grammatical errors * arose from some 
imperfect recollections of one or two poems 
sent to the first volume of the Southern 
Literary Messenger. But in. more im- 
portant respects I now deeply feel that 
I have wronged you by a hasty opinion. 
You will not suppose me insincere in say- 
ing that I look upon some of your late 
pieces as the finest I have ever read. I allude 
especially to your poem about Shelley, and 
the one of which the refrain is, “ She came 
from Heaven to tell me she was blest.” Upon 
reading these compositions I felt the neces- 
sity of our being friends. Will you accept my 
proffer of friendship? 

Your last favor is dated June 11, and, in 
writing it, you were doubtless unaware of my 
having resigned the editorial charge of Gra- 
ham’s Magazine. What disposition shall I 
make of the “Invocation to Spring?” The 
other pieces are in the hands of my successor, 
Mr. Griswold.t 

It is my intention now to resume the project 
of the Penn Magazine. I had made every 
preparation for the issue of the first number 


* On the above letter, addressed to Dr, Thomas Holley 
Chivers, Middletown, Conn, with the initials E. A. P., 
Dr. Chivers makes the accompanving comments: ‘ The 
‘grammatical errors’ to which Poe alludes here is the 
want of s in a verse in the poem entitled * Song to Isa 
Singing.’ as follows: ‘The song which none can know,’ 
etc Song ought to have been written songs, evidently a 
mistake jin the copying. The m. was published in the 
Broadway Journal, In the original it’s ‘Sweet songs.’” 
The following is the stanza in which the word appears: 

Over thy lips now flow 
Out of thy heart for me 

Sweet songs, which none can know 
But him who hopes to be 
Forever more with thee, 


+ In regard to this Mr. Chivers says: **In the letter in- 
closing these poems I made some critical remarks on the 
‘wishy-washy’ verses published by Mr. Griswold in Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, which greatly offended him, and for 
which, I have reason to believe, he never forgave me, 
altho what was therein written was intended for the eyes 
only of Mr. Poe.” 
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in January, 1841, but relinquished the design 
at Mr. Graham’s representation of joining me 
in July, provided I would edit his magazine 
in the meantime. In July he put me off until 
January, and in January until July again. He 
now finally: declines, and I am resolved to 
push forward for myself. I believe I have 
many warm friends, especially in the South 
and West, and were the journal fairly before 
the public I have no doubt of ultimate success. 
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never ceased for Bayard Taylor, who in 
his gayer hours delighted to repeat his 
lines. Two of Taylor’s favorite quota- 
tions were the following from “ Rosalie 
Lee” and “ The Poet’s Vacation,” with 
which he delighted Thackeray, as well as 
less distinguished friends: 
“Many mellow Cydonian suckets, 


Is it possible that you could afford me. any Sweet apples, anthosmial, divine, 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That we Gazer of 
Cte Gem Thamar CoC lelind— 
Gee) acieny az gover 

are held and firmly boutid unto nthamileAion LenatonarA- Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, in the just and full sum n-of ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS, to the. 
payment whereof, well and truly to be made to the said. Governor. or his successors, for the use of 
the said Commonwealth, we bind ourselves and each of us, our and each of our heirs, executors 
and administrators, jointly. and severally, firmly by.these presents Senled with our seals, and 
dated this FA 6 = day of Inagy 183. 

THE CONDITION OF THE ABOVE OBLIGATION IS SUCH, That whereas a 
marriage is shortly intended to be had and solemnized between the above bound Gager 

and ler sence. E oe eed 

of the City of Richmond. Now if there is no lawful cause to obstruct said marriage, theo the 


above obligation to be void, else to remain in full force and virtue. 


Signed, sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 


(Soe? 


CITY, OF RICHMOND, To wit : 


This day Jhomas Ib Gplhtlan 
Clerk of the Court of 


before me, as 


apm & G 


resident of the said City. Given under my hand, this Ch S, ‘day of eer a 


Ciigpey P 70x 


os 


SEAL. : 
hile 


alana 


above sumed, made oath 
ustings for the said City, that 
is of the full age of twenty-one years, and 2 
183 
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Fac-simile of Edgar Allan Poe’s Marriage Bond. 


aid, in the way of subscribers, among your 
friends in Middletown? 

As I have no money myself, it will be ab- 
solutely necessary that I procure a partner 
who has some pecuniary means. I mention 
this to you, for it is not impossible that you 
yourself may have both the will and the abil- 
ity to join me.’ The first number will not ap- 
pear until January, so that 1 shall have time 
to look about me. 

With sincere respect and esteem. yours, 

Encar A. Pos. 


The poetical writings of “ Chivers of 
Georgia” possessed a fascination that 


From the ruby-rimmed beryline buckets, 
Star-gemmed, lily-shaped, hyaline: 

Like the sweet golden goblet found growing 
On the wild emerald cucumber-tree, 

Rich, brilliant, like chrysoprase glowing, 
Was my beautiful Rosalie Lee.” 


Taylor’s other quotation is the refrain 
of the second poem mentioned above: 


“In the music of the morns, 

Blown through the Conchimarian horns, 
Down the dark vistas of the rebonantic Norns, 
To the genius of Eternity, 

Crying, ‘Come to me! Come to me!’” 
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To Dr. Chivers, Poe’s cousin and moth- 
er-in-law writes the following note: 


Mirrorp, January 26, 1853. 

Dear Sir: I most sincerely hope you will 
not think me importunate when I ask you to 
loan me fifteen or twenty dollars for a short 
time. I have accidentally heard to-day that 
a friend who owes me more money than I 
can afford to lose is now in New York. I 
hope, if I can go there and see her, I can get 
part of it. As she borrowed the money from 
me nearly a year ago, I think she may return 
it, if I can see her. This, and other reasons, 
makes me desirous to go, but I have not the 
means. I will return it to you as soon as pos- 
sible. I have hoped every day to receive the 
copy of your book. 

Can you tell me where Fitz-Greene Halieck 
lives, and will you reply to this at your earli- 
est convenience? Yours sincerely, 

Maria CLEMM. 


Less than two months later Mrs. 
Clemm addressed the following note to 
Mr. Halleck, who had then retired from 
the office of Mr. Astor in New York, and 
returned to his native place in Connecti- 
cut to spend his remaining years. As the 
edition of Poe’s works mentioned in Mrs. 
Clemm’s note was included in Halleck’s 
Guilford library, he doubtless responded 
to her appeal, as he did to many received 
from her unfortunate son-in-law, Poe: 

Mitrorp, March 18, 1853. 


Dear Sir: I am induced by the recollection 
of a former kindness to intrude upon your 
time and patience. The publisher of my late 
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son’s (Edgar A. Poe) works only allows me 
for the present as many copies as I choose to 
dispose of. But owing to precarious health 
and great delicacy of feeling I can only avail 
myself of the privilege through the kindness 
of others. Will you have the goodness to pur- 
chase of me a copy, consisting of three vol- 
umes, at $3.75? When I tell you that I am a 
poor widow, childless, and this my only de- 
pendence, I hope this appeal will not be in 
vain. Please direct to me care of William 
Strong, Milford, Conn. Very respectfully, 
Maria CLEMM. 

At the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury Poe is generally esteemed by Euro- 
pean critics as the greatest of American 
poets, and perhaps the only one, with the 
possible exception of Longfellow, whose 
writings in prose and verse can be read in 
seven Continental languages. A letter 
received from a prominent English au- 
thor during the present month of March 
places Poe first on the list of ten New 
World poets, the others being named in 
the following order: Second, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; third, William Cullen 
Bryant; fourth, James Russell Lowell; 
fifth, Henry W. Longfellow; sixth, John 
G. Whittier; seventh, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; eighth, Fitz-Greene Halleck: 
ninth, Walt Whitman; tenth, Bayard 
Taylor. As writers of prose, he consid- 
ers Cooper as the chief, naming Irving, 
Motley, Parkman and Prescott as next in 
the order named. 

New York Cry. 


Immortality 
By Gertrude Huntington McGiffert. 


OST live? Then thou immortal art. 
But what of those who conquer not? 
ig drift with neither helm nor 
art-— 


Superior nor to self nor sense 
Nor circumstance? Who even here 
Know naught of life? Do they go hence? 


Are they immortal either now 
Or after death? Nay, God is good, 
And in his wisdom doth allow 


To towering oak, to tiniest flower, 
A place within his circling care, 
To bloom, to fade—a day, an hour. 


But conquering souls who with him bear 
His life, his cross, his sepulchre— 
Who from their scarred and dead self dare 


To roll the mighty rock and rise— 
These are with him immortal, yea, 
These here or there with conquering eyes 


Have passed the grave—they have no part 
With death—they live! And dost thou live? 
Then thou, thou too, immortal art. 


Peiyams Manor, N.Y, 





Substitutes for the Saloon. 
By the Rev. Royal Loren Melendy. 


(Mr. Melendy, it will be remembered from our recent editorial, is the one who investigated the saloon problem in 


Chicago for the Committee of Fifty.—Eprror.] 


HAT substitutes can be made, of 
W a practical nature, for the sa- 
loon in the near future that will 

fill the wants of the workingman and the 
poor generally without debauching him? 
The most valuable lesson drawn from 

a six months’ personal investigation of 
the “ Saloon and Social Substitutes for 
the Saloon” in Chicago is that any at- 
tempt to describe a fixed form of substi- 
tution would be disastrously misleading. 
The fundamental truth is “ adaptation to 
local conditions.” The saloon in various 
districts of a large city varies as do the 
conditions of life—industrial life, home 
life and social life of the various dis- 
tricts. In the industrial districts it feeds 
the penniless, finds work for the unem- 
ployed, furnishes him the only public 
toilet conveniences. It throws open to 
him free—or at very low rates—fur- 
nished rooms for his various political, 


fraternal and pleasure clubs, supplies him 
with his literature, his amusement and 
practically all the music that enters his 


life. In the central portions of the city 
it furnishes almost the only rooms for 
business or semi-business appointments, 
and offers the busy man a first-class lunch 
at remarkably low rates. In the subur- 
ban districts the residents listen to the 
music of well-known German musicians 
in the cheery and beautiful gardens 
opened by the saloons during the sum- 
mer. In short, with an insight into hu- 
man nature that the minister may well 
covet, might better cultivate, the saloon 
keeper studies the social needs of his dis- 
trict and lays deep the foundation of his 
business. 

The best thought of the last half cen- 
tury has been turned upon the saloon 
and methods of suppressing it. Now let 
this thought be turned upon the people to 
whom it ministers, let it study their con- 
ditions of life, let it live in imagination 
at least under those conditions for one 
month. Don’t, don’t for truth’s sake, 
sum it all up as some doctors of divinity 
have done and say, man is depraved. Re- 


member that the people of these indus- 
trial districts are simply human beings, 
just like other folk, having the same 
moral, intellectual and social and physical 
natures which seek development, but 
along the lines of least resistance. 

“ The present conditions are the culminative 
result of a long series of events, and not to 
be abolished at one stroke by legislation. For 
reasons brought out in the study, no system 
of substitutes can—much less will—abolish the 
saloon. Gradually some of the causes for the 
present evil may be removed. 


“By improvement in methods of lodging 
the people, as by model tenement houses. 

““ By increased facilities for obtaining cheap 
and wholesome food, such as is provided in 
the coffee houses of London. 

‘“‘ By a ministration by proper authorities to 
such necessities as public toilet conveniences, 
labor bureaus, public parks, etc. 

“By a more general recognition by the 
churches of their social mission, and by a 
spread of the movement already begun by the 
better elements of the community to furnish 
places for recreation and amusement and the 
means of social intercourse for the masses. 

“ By a more general spread of education— 
education in the trades and professions—edu- 
cation that leads to an equality of opportu- 
nity.’—From my Report to the Committee of 
Fifty. 

What is the special work of the Church 
along this.line? First, let the Church 
make a thorough and intelligent study of 
the social needs of the people in its own 
parish. It is a mistake to pattern after 
the successful substitute of another 
church. It may be meeting different con- 
ditions and thus your work would be 
foredoomed by failure in adaptation to 
local conditions. Second, having studied 
the field, use all outside agencies avail- 
able for the betterment of the community. 
The Mills and other lodging houses of 
New York have proven a lucrative invest- 
ment of capital. Add to this its tremen- 
dous value in Christian service and press 
it home to the Christian capitalists of 
your church and parish. Equally great 
is the opportunity in a small church, as 
in a Western mining camp, where the 
men are inadequately lodged, except in 
lodging houses controlled by the saloons. 
In cases in my own knowledge, good 
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motherly women have been led to find in 
the transforming of their homes into 
comfortable lodgings for a few young 
men a large field of Christian service. 
The importance of this service in a min- 
ing camp can scarcely be overestimated. 

Enterprises similar to the Coffee 
House Association of London furnish 
another opening for the investment of 
Christian capital. A gentleman in a 
small mining camp improved his oppor- 
tunity by opening in connection with his 
store a reading and game room, and fur- 
nishes hot coffee and lunch at moderate 
price. Large numbers of youth gather 
there. Furthermore, in cities where the 
saloon alone provides public toilet con- 
veniences, it is as truly along the line of 
temperance advancement for the churches 
to lay the matter before the City Council 
and work for their provision by civil au- 
thorities, as is any attempt at legislation 
—ofttimes a more real and practical serv- 
ice. 

When the Church has thus made every 
effort to deprive the saloon of the power 
it has acquired by ministering to these 
several needs, let it squarely face the 
question: “ Where do the young men 
spend their evenings? What place is 
there where the young man, full of life 
and activity, can find good wholesome 
physical and mental recreation? ” 

The following is the statement of the 
conditions of a Western mining camp as 
seen by the pastor, and his plans for meet- 
ing them: 


“The degrading social customs, the lack 
of home life, the spirit of reckless abandon 
which characterizes the youth, and the ir- 
responsible ‘each man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost’ attitude of the older 
men, are factors in the environment of our 
young men. To rise. above this environment, 
to develop out. of it manly Christian lives, de- 
mands a type of heroism unknown to the 
average Christian youth. 

“The preaching of the Gospel,. which is the 
‘power of God unto salvation,’ must be ac- 
companied by an effort to better the social 
conditions. Individual regeneration should 
not be separated from social regeneration. 
Even tho our little church is filled, yet 
the mass of the people will receive the Gospel 
only when it is precipitated in the social solu- 
tion. 

“The young man of the camp spends the 
hours of the day within the bowels of the 
earth. After his evening meal he leaves his 
small, usually very unattractive boarding 
house and joins his fellows in the one center 
of their social life, the saloon. The ‘hail- 
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fellowship-well-met’ is there. ‘Club houses,’ 
for such the saloons really are, are the one 
bright feature of his day. 

“ Our plan is to provide a club house which 
shall be the center of a wholesome, uplifting 
social life. The ground floor will serve both 
for a gymnasium and an auditorium. It will 
be the best ventilated and largest auditorium 
in our community. The second floor will con- 
tain a reading, billiard and pool room, bath- 
rooms and a general club room. There is no 
public library in our community, either Sun- 
day school, public school or town library. 

“These rooms must needs be cheery and 
attractive to become an effectual substitute for 
the social function of the saloon. Not only 
is there a club room in which men may play 
pool and billiards, a game room for the boys, 
a reading room in which the more intellectual- 
ly inclined may find mental recreation, but 
every effort will be made to occupy their time 
profitably. Experienced teachers will give in- 
structions in the following classes, some of 
which are now in successful operation: 

“ Adults’ Class in English Literature. 

“Young Men’s Class in Athletics. 

‘“ Young Women’s Class in Athletics. 

“ Girls’ Class in Sewing. 

“ Girls’ Class in Cooking. : 

“ Young Women’s Class in Basket Weaving 
and Fancy Work. 

“Boys’ Class in Civil Government. 

“A National Holiday lecture course has 
been instituted. Among the speakers are 
[names given]. : 

“A graduate of the Chicago Commons, 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Kindergarten » Training 
School, former resident of Chicago Commons 
Social Settlement, has offered to open a Kin- 
dergarten for us if her mere living expenses 
are paid.” 

Suffice it to say that his methods are - 
meeting with marked success. Let the 
caution again be made that his method 
might prove a failure under different 
conditions. The billiard table, for ex- 
ample, might in some places lead astray 
many youths. But in his camp, where 
nearly every man, even little boys, play 
billiards in the saloon, the same fascina- 
tion which has been employed to bring 
them there, he is using to draw them 
out into more wholesome, healthier sur- 
roundings. 

In conclusion, cease cursing the saloon 
keeper, cease hurling disdainful epithets 
at the poor fellow that goes there. Enter 
the young man’s life, become a part of it 
and in the spirit of love and sympathy 
make easier his path of life, and praise 
God when, in the unfolding of his life, 
you find there after all so much that is 
good and true—a deep longing for that 
which you had tried to bring to him, his 
own higher self. 

New €ast ie, Coto, 











Naval Promotion 


HE difference between a man enter- 
ing the lowest commissioned grade 
of the Navy by the present chan- 

nels, and another reaching the same posi- 
tion directly from civil life or from the 
ranks, is that the first has completed an 
educational period of four years at the 
Naval Academy, and then two years at 
sea expressly designed to fit him for the 
place, while the second has not. 

Any boy being a citizen of the United 
States who can obtain an appointment 
and pass the necessary physical and men- 
tal examination can get into the Naval 
Academy. Any boy being a citizen of the 
United States who can pass the necessary 
physical and mental examination can en- 
list in the Navy. Appointments to the 
Naval Academy are made through the 
Congressmen. If there is an initial “ so- 
cial gulf” between the appointed cadet 
and the enlisted apprentice, it is because 
the Congressman himself has. seen fit to 
recognize it in making his selection of the 
former. This kept carefully in mind 
will, perhaps, offset many of the howls 
from the legislative demagogs who are 
now denouncing naval officers as “ aris- 
tocrats.” 

It is the experience of all nations pos- 
sessing navies that in order to produce a 
competent naval officer he must be 
“caught young.” Not at the age of 
seven, perhaps, when Admiral Golds- 
borough is reported to have joined the 
ranks of his country’s defenders—nor yet 
of ten, which is all Midshipman Farragut 
could reckon; but sufficiently immature 
to be plastic, and yet sufficiently sophis- 
ticated to grasp the need of learning and 
to be capable of concentrated application. 
Before the Naval Academy was estab- 
lished all officers came directly from the 
ranks of the civilians—the midshipman 
going at once into service on a cruising 
vessel and continuing afloat for six years, 
when he became a lieutenant, if there was 
a vacancy in that grade, or a passed mid- 
shipman, if there was not. This system 
proved a total failure. It produced ig- 
norant and brutal captains and reduced 
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from the Ranks. 


the Navy personnel to a point of degra- 
dation that might well be incredible to a 
people which has always been inclined to 
exalt its sea-officers. It is only because 
the history of the United States Navy 
has not yet been written—I mean history 
as distinguished from the record of its 
battles—that this is not more widely 
known. 

From the very outset, the tendency of 
Congress has been to debase the person- 
nel of the service. It absolutely re- 
fused any support to a national naval 
school for more than fifty years, and this 
notwithstanding the recommendations of 
Washington, of Hamilton, of nearly 
every Secretary of the Navy, of the en- 
lightened men of its own body, of the 
more progressive officers in the Navy it- 
self, and of the continued successful ex- 
istence of the Military Academy at West 
Point. The naval school was finally or- 
ganized in 1845 by Secretary Bancroft 
through an ingenious stratagem and 
without the authority, and practically in 
spite, of Congress. This also kept care- 
fully in mind may offset other howls of 
legislative demagogs by showing that 
promotion from the ranks—or, in other 
words, without education at Annapolis— 
which they now demand, is not progress, 
but retrogression to an already discarded 
system—a system which, had it contin- 
ued, might well have made our naval of- 
ficers a disgrace to their country, instead 
of the credit to it which they now are. | 

To aver that because civilians and en- 
listed men are yearly appointed to lieu- 
tenancies in the Army despite the exist- 
ence of the Military Academy, therefore 
similar appointments should be made to 
ensigncies in the Navy despite the exist- 
ence of the Naval Academy, is not to 
meet the question, but to beg it. Lawyers 
are constantly admitted to the bar who 
have not been graduated from law 
schools ; but are instances frequent where 
physicians, not licentiates of medical col- 
leges, are permitted to practice? Is it 
not the tendency of all learned profes- 
sions, at the present time more strictly 
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than ever, to insist upon the attainments 
of definite standards prior to admission 
into their ranks? Is there no difference 
between the profession of the soldier and 
that of the sailor? If not, why two 
Academies? 

“But the modern battle ship,” inter- 
rupts our Populist guardian, “ is nothing 
but a fort; just like any other fort with 
big guns and casemates. If our citizens 
(accent the our, please) without special 
education can run a fort with land under 
its bottom, what difference does it make 
if a layer of water intervenes before that 
land is reached?” 

That is the sort of argument which al- 
ways catches the individual who hangs 
about the village post-office, say in Iowa, 
and there sets the Navy to rights. 
But change around garrison and crew. 
When the fort—sixteen thousand tons of 
it—gets jumping into a typhoon, and 
playing with thirty-foot green combers, 
consider what the precise utility of the 
gallant shore artillerymen in such cir- 
cumstances would be. No; forts do not 
go wandering about in fogs; nor poke 
their noses into all sorts of uncharted 
channels the world over; nor roll violent- 
ly just when calculation has accurately 
pointed the guns; nor walk off with their 
anchors in the direction of sharp rocks 
on a blizzard night ; nor have large holes 
punched in their ribs by tramp steamers, 
not to mention the enemy; nor drive 
through rack and smother at twenty knots 
per hour; nor go out on the ocean and 
drill with a dozen other forts, keeping ac- 
curate distance and speed night and day; 
nor show the flag wherever on earth there 
is an American citizen to be protected, 
and uphold his rights whenever any one 
tries to infringe them. Forts do not do 
those things ; but battle ships do—and the 
Naval Academy is the place where the 
people who handle battle ships are taught 
how. The “ Indiana,” by the way, has 
just been sent there as a practice vessel. 

‘Cannot a man learn all that is neces- 
sary while serving as a seaman or war- 
rant officer?”’ He cannot. Mainly be- 
cause he is paid to do something else, and 
it is confidently expected that he will do 
what he is paid for. There are no sine- 
cures on war ships. Anybody who is 
found with time in his possession not ap- 
propriately devoted to something he has 
already been told to do gets told to do 


something else. Nobody need look far 
for work. When there is none conven- 
ient, somebody makes some. Not long 
ago they made “ coaling ship ” an evolu- 
tion, and now they time every one who 
handles a shovel or shoulders a coal bag. 
If Jacky rises to be a boatswain or a gun- 
ner, it is because that under-these condi- 
tions he has shown that he will make a 
good boatswain or a good gunner, and not 
that he will make either a good lieuten- 
ant or a good ship’s cook. To be a good 
ship’s cook requires talent, and to be a 
good lieutenant requires years of special 
education. Jacky cannot man the coal 
whips, scrub decks, pull oars in the boats, 
clean the bright work, attend his multi- 
farious drills and exercises, do his trick 
at the helm, stand his watch and simul- 
taneously secure the necessary knowledge 
to be a lieutenant any more than, by the 
same means, he can acquire that artistic 
inspiration which evolves the toothsome 
plum-duff and the ultra-satisfying pea 
soup. 

“ Precisely,” interrupts the stern Re- 
publican at this point, “ but will you kind- 
ly remember that the recent disturbance 
started by the yellow thief who stole Ad- 
miral Sampson’s confidential communica- 
tion to the Navy Department resulted 
from that officer’s implication that an en- 
listed man was not good enough socially 
to be transformed into a wearer of gold 
stripes and buttons? Please address 
yourself to that.” 

Admiral Sampson did not so imply. 
He did, unfortunately for himself as it 
turned out, suggest that an enlisted man 
old enough to have attained a warrant ffi- 
cer’s position did not so generally pos- 
sess that social culture which is a part 
of the commissioned officer’s stock in 
trade as to render him fit for a commis- 
sioned officer’s place. That is simple un- 
deniable truth. It is exactly as necessary 
for a naval officer to know and practice 
the rules which govern polite intercourse 
as it is for the diplomatist to know and 
practice them; and for identically the 
same reason—namely, the good of the 
country which he represents. Therefore 
he is taught good manners at the Naval 
Academy, with the same thoroughness 
that he is taught seamanship and gun- 
nery. Any one who will compare the 
raw material which goes into that institu- 
tion and the finished product which 
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emerges cannot fail to be impressed by 
the transformation. If the material 
proves unteachable, it does not emerge. 
The-forecastle, on the other hand, is not 
a school of manners. Individuals there 
residing may have hightr innate graces 
of refinement than are found on many 
quarter decks; but we are not dealing 
with individuals, but with the enlisted 
man as atype. He is the product of his 
environment, just as the graduate of the 
Naval Academy is of that which there ob- 
tains. The latter produces men fittest 
for the sort of intercourse with the rest 
of mankind which the naval officer must 
actually have; the former does not. lf 
the character of the intercourse were 
changed, the reverse might be true. The 
enlisted man freely chooses his environ- 
ment, as does the officer. If either wishes 
to do something different from what it is 
obvious his chosen circumstances will 
make him, he should make a different 
choice in the beginning. 

Of course, in a country as liable as ours 
is to outbursts of pure demagogery it 
is difficult to convince everybody that 
good breeding and equality before the 
law are perfectly consistent. We are do- 
ing better now, but it is not very long ago 
that our diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives abroad made us a laughing 
stock among the nations. No doubt their 
hearts were true to the loftiest democratic 
ideals and their patriotism corresponding- 
ly ardent; but their fine contempt for the 
effete customs of European despotisms— 
not to call it downright vulgarity—cost 
us dear in many an instance. 

A diplomatist, however, speaks with 
only the suggestion of force in the back- 
ground, and that carefully veiled. A na- 
val officer is himself a part of the actual 
sea power. The mere presence of his 
ship may be a menace, his guns loaded 
and trained take the place of argument, 
an intemperate word from him may be 
the spark to kindle instant war—a cour- 
teous expression may avert it. Nobody 
wants him to be a Turveydrop and prac- 
tice deportment for exhibition purposes ; 
but it is extremely important to the coun- 
try that he should know the amenities of 
life and their value in the maintenance 
of peace. However much the public 
may admire “Fighting Jack” and 
“ Blustering Joe” amid the smoke of 


conflict, he is not the person who is de- 
pended upon when the great interests of 
the nation are to be conserved and the 
dread resort to battle is to be prevented. 
Look at Commander Tilley’s establish- 
ment of the reign of law in Samoa and 
his superb conversion of the quarreling 
natives into peaceful and thoroughly con- 
tented quasi-citizens, if you want an ex- 
ample of what perfect tact and exquisite 
courtesy—in short, of what a cultivated 
gentleman when wearing his country’s 
uniform—can accomplish, almost single 
handed. Is it not better, having supplied 
the means for this sort of training and 
having proved its efficiency in countless 
instances, to stick to it? 

In fact, is there any aristocracy in the 
Navy? In form, yes—as in every organ- 
ization in the world subject to strict dis- 
cipline—in every army, every navy, every 
church, every business establishment, and 
necessarily so, if that discipline is to be 
maintained. Recall the demoralization of 
the French Navy when Citizen Sans- 
Culotte from the forecastle considered 
what the ship ought to do jointly with 
Citizen Sans-terre in the cabin. If, how- 
ever, the question is whether the Ameri- 
can naval officer conceives himself in any 
sense a higher being than his shipmate 
in the blue shirt, or even entitled to any- 
thing but the strictest official authority 
over him, the answer is overwhelming- 
ly,no. He is taught many things, but of 
all of them, nothing so emphatically as 
that he is always to prefer his men to 
himself. They owe him obedience be- 
cause he represents the law which so com- 
mands. But he owes them constant care 
—care for their health, for their com- 
fort, for their instruction, and—so far as 
the perilof their calling permits—for their 
safety; and he never fails to yield it. 
Should he abuse them by word or deed, 
he knows that he incurs not only the 
sharp penalties of law, but what to him 
is far worse, the contempt of his own or- 
der. The only right he has over them, 
barring the official duty to command 
them, is that which allots to him the post 
of greatest danger. 

A few days ago a fire broke out in the 
sail room of the United States ship “ Pet- 
rel,” close to the magazines. The peril 
was deadly. The men fighting the flames 
were rapidly being overcome. It was not 
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the place of the captain of the vessel, 
Lieutenant-Commander Jesse M. Roper, 
to go down into the hold to their assist- 
ance. But he went, returned, and then 
finding one seaman still left behind and 
in desperate straits, went down again, and 
died there. His young officers, unable 
to restrain him, dashed after him and 
barely escaped a like fate. So the life of 
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the captain was willingly given for his 
men. 

Greater devotion than this no one can 
offer—nobler gallantry the world cannot 
show. His countrymen have acclaimed 
it with unstintéd generosity. But his 
brothers-in-arms simply say, “ It was like 
Roper;” for, to them, it was but duty 
well done. 

New York Ciry, 


The Pan-American Color Scheme. 


By C. Y. 


Turner, 


Director oF CoLtor, PAN-AMERICAN EXPoOsITION. 


[Perhaps the chief attraction at the Pan-American Exposition, that opens the first of next month, will be the 
color scheme, which has never in any previous exposition been worked out to a similar extent. We are pleased to give 
to our readers the following article by Mr. Turner, one of America’s best artists, who deserves the chief credit for the 
color plans. We shali print another article on the exposition fully illustrated in our issue of May 2nd which will 
sum up briefly the attractions of the Exposition and give information to those contemplating makinga visit to Buffalo 


this summer. —Ep1Tor.} 


HE color scheme of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition follows the plan 
of sculptural embellishment con- 

ceived and being executed by Mr. Karl 
Bitter, the Director of Sculpture of the 
Exposition, and supplements his work. 
As the sculpture will symbolize the prog- 
ress of the race, so the color scheme will 
represent in epitome the growth of the 
color sense of the race. The colors at 
the main entrance to the grounds and 
about the Triumphal Bridge will be ex- 
ceedingly warm, suggesting a welcome to 
visitors, and this part of the Exposition 
has very appropriately been dedicated to 
our neighbors on the Western Hemi- 
sphere. é 

All the savage races have manifested a 
great fondness for strong, crude colors, 
and these will be found on the buildings 
nearest the main entrance. The ad- 
vancement of man in intelligence and civ- 
ilization has been marked by a desire for 
more refined color combinations, and the 
gradual change is reflected, the culmi- 
nating point of subtlety and grace of color 
being in the Electric Tower, which, rep- 
resenting the highest advance in material 
civilization and occupying the leading po- 
sition architecturally and sculpturally of 
the whole Exposition, naturally enough 
has come in for the finest color notes. 


It is a happy feature for the color 
scheme that the buildings upon which the 
artist would naturally lavish powerful 
colors all lie about the southern entrance. 
A regular gradation from intense to less 
pronounced coloring is thus possible. As 
the majority of people will come in from 
the southern entrance they will get an im- 
pression of bright, fresh color. They 
will not, however, have time to grow 
weary with the brilliancy. Before their 
eyes are jaded they will come into the re- 
gion of more softly tinted surfaces. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the primitive color schemes are in them- 
selves harsh, or bad, and crude. Various 
devices have been adopted for securing 
harmony. 

For one thing, the greater part of the 
exterior wall spaces are all in warm white. 
Color is employed only at structural 
points in the architecture, as about en- 
trances. Furthermore, no primitive color 
is brought into direct contrast with other 
primitive colors; a mass of ivory white 
intervenes. This gives great brilliancy 
and prevents chromatic discords. The 
quality of white used on the buildings va- 
ries from a ‘warm creamy white near the 
bridge to a cool ivory at the Electric 
Tower. 

As an essential means of promoting 
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harmony, green, in at least a few notes, is 
employed in the adornment of every 
building of the Exposition. The beauti- 
ful translucent green of Niagara has been 
fitly chosen as the dominant color of the 
whole scheme. Appearing in its fullness 
in the recesses of the Electric Tower and 
in the restaurant group behind, it is 
everywhere repeated. Not a building 
but bears its echo mark of Niagara-green. 

The color scheme of a few of the build- 
ings may be noted: 

Horticultural—orange, with details in 
brilliant blue, green, rose and yellow. 

Governmental—yellow, with details in 
primitive colors. 

Music Hall—red. 

Machinery—greenish gray. 

Restaurant Group—ivory, 
with green and gold. 

Electric Tower—ivory, yellow, gold 
and green. 

The roofs of the Exposition are, for 
the most part, covered with red tiles, tho 
prominent towers and pinnacles will be in 
many cases decorated with green or blue- 
green or with gold. 

All the buildings will have a play of 
colors about their entrances, balconies, 
pinnacles and towers. My idea is to have 
the sharpest and freshest green known 
carried throughout the entire scheme, and 
that will be my reference to power. 
Green is one of the more recent and re- 
fined colors. It has not long been used 
in art. Pick up any picture painted long 
ago, and you will look in vain for a sug- 
gestion of green in it. The grass will be 
represented as brown. They said it was 
impossible to secure the grass green ef- 
fect, but it is done nowadays. 

The color-scheme has, for the most 
part, been worked out at my studio in 
New York. The first step was to get 
from the architects small sketches of all 
the buildings. Models were made from 
these on a scale of one-sixteenth inch to 
the foot, which, when properly grouped 
on a platform 12 x 16 feet, represented 
the entire Exposition in miniature. Each 
model was colored in accordance with 
the general scheme, and its relationship 
to surrounding buildings carefully stud- 
ied. Many of them had to be painted 


several times before suitable results were 
secured. 
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Once the structures of the miniature 
city were all harmoniously colored, draw- 
ings of the individual buildings were 
made, and the decorations accurately 
worked out to the last detail, until they 
were in readiness to be placed in the 
hands of the intelligent painter-decorator. 

When the time arrived to begin paint- 
ing it was found that the buildings in the 
middle of the grounds were the only ones 
on which work could be done, and then 
the value of my model was demonstrated. 
Mr. Washburne was enabled to readily 


. translate from the model to the buildings 


without danger of breaking the harmony 
of the scheme. 

The coloring of Exposition buildings 
has been undertaken a number of times, 
but in most cases has been abandoned be- 
fore taking real shape. White has been 
most popular, tho it is severe on the eye- 
sight. After the numerous failures it re- 
quired considerable courage on the part 
of the Pan-American builders to take up 
the color scheme. Having started out, 
however, they are determined not to turn 
back. If the color scheme proves success- 
ful, as I have every reason to believe it 
will, it will be a novelty, and mark a new 
era of improvement in the treatment of 
architecture. The advisability of apply- 
ing color to large buildings has always 
been questioned. The matter needs a 
great deal of care and thought. All col- 
oring is the subject of more or less criti- 
cism of an unfavorable character. We 
will do remarkably well if we escape it at 
this Exposition. 

However, we have put our hands to the 
plow, as it were, and we must not look be- 
hind. The time for the work is limited, 
and all must be done during the most un- 
favorable period of the year. We must 
employ a large: force, bring all our in- 
genuity into action and push forward. 
After the painters have done their work 
I shall go carefully over it, and skilled ar- 
tists will supply tone, if necessary. This 
will be equivalent to the “ varnishing 
day ” of the artist. Then the result of 
our efforts to produce a harmonious and 
pleasing color scheme will go before the 
public, and it is to be hoped that our citi- 
zens will bear in mind the novelty of the 
undertaking and all the adverse circum- 


stances under which we have labored. 
Burrato, N. Y,. 
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By Bolton Hall, 


AuTuHor or * Tuincs aS THEy Are,” ** Even as You anp.I,’’ Erc, 


Prosperity. 


“* Hard times?’” said the Fox, as he 
grabbed another gosling, “ why, I never 
knew such prosperity.” 

“ But,” said the Goose, “we can’t 
live , 

“Can't live!” replied the Fox. “ Non- 
sense, if you didn’t live and put on Flesh, 
how could I be getting fat?” 

“But my children are dead,” said the 
Goose. 

“The Incapables always succumb,” 
said the Fox, as he licked his Chops. 
“Look at the increase in my Business, 
and the extension of my Belt Line; I 
have added two links and yet it is strained 
to its utmost Capacity.” 

Said the Goose, “ You even keep us 
out of the Fields, where we need to feed.” 

“You are dissatisfied,” replied the 
Fox, “ because you are a Goose. What 
do you wish me to do?” 

“We should have shorter Hours,” said 
the Goose, “ and more Liberty.” 

Said the Fox, “I have learned not to 
quarrel with my Food. So I will accede 
to your demands—by inspecting your 
Nests and passing a Law against’ Trusts.” 


ad : 
A Conservative. 


“You are making no progress,” said 
the Albatross to the North Pole, “ follow 


me. 

_ “Tf I follow you,” said the North Pole, 
“T will be an east pole. I would rather 
be a tent pole.” 

“ Then go the opposite way, you’re not 
much use here,” said the Albatross. 

“ Then I will be a west pole,” said the 
North Pole, “I’d rather be a barber 

ole.” 

“ Well, grow up,” said the Albatross as 
it flew to the south (for there was no 
other way to fly), “ then you will be more 
north than ever.” 

But the North Pole was afraid of go- 
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ing wrong. So it stuck right in its place 
—but it got nowhere. 


as 


_A Subject for «« The Human Improve- 


ment Society.’’ 


“ Let us discuss,” said the Clergyman, 
“the origin of sin among the lower 
classes.” 

“Rescue work among Fiji Mag- 
dalens,” said the Missionary. 

“Or,” interrupted the Professor, “ the 
ratio of wages to the price of paté de fois 
gras.” 

“Rather the doctrine of Antinomi- 
anism,” said the Theologian. 

Said the Philanthropist: “ The care of 
superannuated, delinquent one-legged 
women is a profitable subject.” 

“Let us discuss the Monopoly of 
Land,” said the Demagog. The Mis- 
sionary said “ that was flying in the face 
of Providence.” The Clergyman said 
“he had to go to a meeting for the sup- 
pression of vice among the poor.” The 
Theologian looked at his watch. The 
Philanthropist had a chill, and the Pro- 
fessor said that a man had fallen among 
thieves, and he must observe and pass by 
on the other side. And they went out 
one by one. Said the Scientist: “The 
consideration of Degeneracy and Cretin- 
ism is more comforting to those on top 
—to the upper classes I mean.” 


& 
The Fruits of Unearned Wealth. 


No sooner was the lamp of Law rubbed 
than a hideous genie of gigantic size ap- 
peared ; his name was Monopoly, and he 
said to Aladdin: “ What wouldst thou 
have?” and Aladdin said, “ Happiness.” 
“ That,” said the genie, “ Allah alone can 
give, but I can give you stupendous 
power, or the fairest of women, or travel, 
or knowledge, or the best of art that can 
be had for such as you, or undreamed of 
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luxury.” And Aladdin said: “ All these 
will I take ; or better, bring me at once ail 
that comes from these; bring me their 
results.” And the genie said: “It is 
well.” So he brought to Aladdin Sus- 
picion and Flattery and Ennui and Lone- 
liness and Satiety and Disease. 


&, 
A Sullen Child. 


The little girl screamed with excite- 
ment: “* Now it’s my turn; now it’s my 
turn.” Just then Papa came in and kissed 
both children. “‘ How’s my little Dot- 
ty?” he said, as he lifted her out of the 
game and set her on his knee. Dotty 
only looked longingly at Brother, who 
after a pause toddled silently away. 

Then Papa began to tell me about his 
book, while two big tears trailed down 
the little prisoner’s cheek. Ina minute a 
small sob. Papa noticed this. He leaned 
over and kissed her. ‘“ Be good, Dotty,” 
he said. Dotty whimpered. “ Dotty, if 
you don’t stop crying—Here, Mary, take 
this child upstairs. You can’t come 
down again, Dotty, until you’re good.” 


* Well,” as I was saying, Papa went 
on, “ My thesis is that the consent of the 
Governed is the foundation——” 

But I heard only the Baby’s wailing, 
through the open door. 


wt 


Apples of Sodom. 


First came the Priest. Amid light- 
nings and thunders he engraved it upon 
tables of stone: “ Thou shalt not—shalt 
not—shalt not—drink gall.” And men 
said: “ Surely this gall has the savor of 
life; we must drink it or we die.” 

Next came the Prophet, and the 
Prophet put ashes upon his head and 
howled, “ Whoso drinketh gall, upon his 
head shall ruin fall; his body shall God 
twist and his inwards shall Satan grip.” 
The people said: “ The Gods are jealous 
lest we should drink this gall, and be- 
come even as they.” 

Afterward came the Reformer, and he 
put taxes upon the manufacturer of gall; 
he licensed the selling and he prohibited 
the drinking of gall. Gall rose in price, 
so that men said, “ How well would it be 
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with us could we but have our fill of gall.” 

Then came the Ruler, and he wrote a 
law and set it up in the Market Place, 
saying: “ He that drinketh gall shall have 
his forehead branded with an iron; he 
shall be cast in the deepest dungeon, and 
he shall be hanged upon a tree.” Men 
began to taste of the forbidden gall until 
a gall-drinking habit grew up. 

At last came the Teacher, and he filled 
the cup with gall and pressed it to men’s 
lips, “ Drink Deep,” he said, “ and drain 
the dregs. Ay, have your fill of gall.” 
And when men had drunken they found 
by proof that sin is vain; they knew the 
bitterness of gall. 

& 


The Soul’s Hunger. 


“We are poor creatures at best,” said 
the Clergyman, and all the people said, 
“Amen.” But I remembered a dream; 
how I had complained to the Spirit of 
Life that the world was bad, and had 
asked that I be taken away. 

Then the Spirit took me up on a tower, 
and I looked down upon men crawling 
like ants ; and the Spirit said : “ Your race 
is low ; it cannot be raised ; therefore, cast 
yourself down and make an end.” But 
my soul said: “ Nay; for in the distance 
I see hills.” The Spirit took me to the 
hills. The Spirit said: “ It is vain to try 
further, cast yourself down.” But 
above, my soul saw mountain peaks, and 
said: “ Nay; take me higher.” Then 
the Spirit took me to the highest peak, 
and said: “ You are as high as you can 
go. It has profited nothing, cast your- 
self down.” But my soul looked up and 
saw the stars.* Said my soul: “I fain 
would rise to heaven.” And the Spirit 
took me and planted my feet on the Star 
of the North, and said: “ At last, you are 
above the world; be content.” But my 
soul looked up and saw Arcturus and the 
Sands of Pleiades. My soul said to the 
Spirit : “ Nay ; I am low, take me higher.”’ 

And the Spirit said: “ Nay; for you 
are a man, the noblest evolution of the 
Universe. If I plant your feet upon 
Arcturus I shall but open to you new 
knowledge and desires. Man'sees ever 
further depths and hights; and there is 


naught greater than the soul of man,” 
New Yorx City, 





Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s New Play. 
By Paul 


[The following article is from the pen of 
the well-known German litiérateur, Herr 
Lindau, who is also manager of the Berlin 
Theater, where was produced a few weeks ago 
Bjérnson’s new play, known in German as 
“Ueber Unsere Kraft” and in English as 
“ Pastor Sang.” This same piece was given in 
February for one night only, before a select 
audience, at Paris. In order to understand 
the article which follows, which is a critical 
account of the way the piece was put on the 
Berlin stage, we give this brief description of 
the play, which, by the way, will probably be 
brought out in New York soon. The drama 
is in two parts and is Bjérnson’s most im- 
portant literary production. The first part was 
written eighteen years ago, the second five. 
Treating of the belief in the miraculous and of 
the anarchical idea respectively, being com- 
pletely distinct from each other and having 
only a few dramatis persone in common, whose 
second appearance is after ten years’ interval, 
these two parts have but one claim ‘to organic 
unity—viz., that they are the outcome of the 
same mental conception. 

Bjornson’s play, for some time after its pub- 
lication and in spite of its great literary suc- 
cess in German speaking countries, did not 
tempt theatrical managers to put it on the 
stage. They quite failed to see the real dra- 
matic force which in the first part rivals with 
a profound psychology and the discussion of 
the furthest-reaching thoughts. After waiting 
for eighteen years the piece was produced last 
year by Paul Lindau, at the Berlin Theater. 
The success was at once phenomenal; for six 
months it has held this stage and has been 
played nearly a hundred times, while other 
theatres, both great and small, throughout Ger- 
many have also produced it with the like suc- 
cess. 

A very different history belongs to the pro- 
duction of the second part of the drama in 
Germany. The theatrical managers were most 
eager to play it, but, this time, the obstacle 
was the State Censor, who forbade its perform- 
ance everywhere. Only a few private theaters 
in Germany and France were able to produce 
it before an invited audience; yet the sensa- 
tion aroused was so great that public opinion 
in Germany, aided by authoritative critics, 
opened a veritable campaign against the ruling 
of the State Censor. This campaign lasted for 
several years and increased in intensity after 
each private performance. 

Perhaps the piece would never have been 
performed openly, at any rate on the principal 
Berlin stage, if a remarkable diversion had not 
occurred favorable both to the play and its 
author. While the State Censor at Berlin, 
curiously enough named “ Summrath” (An- 
glicé, stupid counselor), continued obstinately 
to maintain the interdiction, the King of Wir- 
temberg ordered the piece to be played at his 
Royal Theater in Stuttgart for a grand per- 
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Lindau. 


formance at which the King, Queen and all 
the Court were present. The success was pro- 
digious and in quite a different way from what 
the State Censor had feared. 

It was no longer really possible to forbid 
the performance at Berlin. An interpellation 
took place in the Reichstag, continuous efforts 
were made by the “ Goethe Bund,” an asso- 
ciation created by the indignant movement 
called forth by the “ Heinze” bill, and, above 
all, conciliatory negotiations were undertaken 
bv Paul Lindau which led to the State Censor’s 
abandoning his opposition. A similar good 
fortune has followed the play to Leipsic, where 
it has just been performed; and at the present 
time all the towns throughout Germany are 
preparing to put it on the stage.—Epzror. ] 


T was indeed a complete victory, much 
greater and more brilliant than I in 
my boldest expectation had hoped 

for. I shall try to describe briefly, and 
with the greatest possible objectivity, the 
details of the evening. 

From the very first moment the sym- 
pathy of the public was enlisted. The 
decorations,—the musty, moldy, joyless 
gray “ Hell,” with the tattered groups of 
the sad proletarians in sharp contrast to 
the city on the hights bathed in golden 
sunlight, with Holger’s boldly defying 
castle—said to the people what should 
be said. The rolling and the puffing of 
the locomotive passing over misery and. 
sorrow brought into the midst of the 
chorus the idea of -brutal utility, and 
thereby completed the picture. During 
the following scene the audience kept 
itself in quiet anticipation; it listened 
with attention to Falk’s conciliatory 
speech, which was admirably delivered. 
But the interest was greatly enhanced by 
Bratt’s baiting speech. There I had 
worked out the movement of the masses 
as carefully as possible. Siebert had a 
great artistic success in the first dialog 
with Bratt. And so the first fall of the 
curtain was followed by a long, uninter- 
rupted, hearty applause, and the artists 
could return thanks three or four times 
for the reception. 

In the second act the scene of the depu- 
tation of workingmen was most success- 
ful. The dialog between Holger and 
Rahel was listened to with the greatest 
attention ; it was thoroughly interesting, 
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but from the nature of things it could not 
call forth any applause. I had had my 
doubts a little before the entrance of Be- 
lief and Hope, Godliness and Unright- 
eousness. The dear forms of the chil- 
dren made a pleasing impression, and 
served as an effective introduction to the 
scenes that were to follow. The Elias 
and Rahel scene came in very well. This 
I had not expected to be otherwise. In 
the opening scene, Siebert, on taking 
leave of Rahel (Fraulein Hofer), re- 
ceived hearty applause. We had now 
the public fully warmed up, and the clos- 
ing scene with Bratt (Herr Wehrlin) 
was just as effective. He had the public 
with him. Fraulein Hofer was very nat- 
ural as Rahel, and at the end of the act 
the applause was stormy. I hardly be- 
lieved that it could be outdone. I let the 
curtain be drawn four or five times for 
the actors, but the public did not rest un- 
til l appeared myself and rendered thanks 
on their behalf. Thereupon followed two 
or three more encores. 

Now for the third act. I-shall not 
satisfy myself with cheap superlatives, 
and I must simply say that the effect was 
indescribable. Here, in spite of the un- 
pleasant savor of self-praise, I could not 
refrain from taking some slight recogni- 
tion for myself. I will not be so bold as 
to affirm that I have worked well, but in- 
dustrious I certainly have been. I di- 
vided the factory men into ten or twelve 
different groups, took each single group 
in hand, gave each their cue, prescribed 
their interruption signs, the piano, cres- 
cendo, forte and decrescendo, their ac- 
cord and disaccord. I have thrown them 
together, tried them in larger sections, 
and at last drilled them in their entirety, 
and so I hope I have right well succeeded 
in making the hard masses supple and in 
individualizing them. All speeches had 
then by means of this sounding board the 
best effect. The music was altogether 
excellent. I ‘had chosen Meyerbeer’s 
Fackeltanz (Dance with Flambeaux), 
which is written as if for that purpose. 
From the moment when Death knocks at 
the door I must give-up any attempt at 
describing the reception. In the forty 
years of my regular theatergoing I have 
never seen atiything approaching this. 
The effect was just as striking as it was 
in the first performance of the first part 
after the Hallelujah, but it was entirely 


different. The horrible part of it made 
the people hold their breath and gasp. 
Two or three weak women wanted to slip 
out, but they remained standing in the 
passage-way; fear wanted to drive them 
away, but the power of poetry held them 
fast. At the close of the act a storm of 
applause broke out, than which no heart- 
ier, or even as hearty, was ever heard in 
any other theater. I refrained from ap- 
pearing for a long time; finally I had to 
come out. It goes without saying that I 
could’ .not have the principal curtain 
drawn up and let the applauded ones ap- 
pear again. So I let down the middle 
curtain, with the flap, and appeared be- 
fore the curtain. There a deafening 
shout of joy came to me like a cry of de- 
liverance. I went quite close forward to 
the footlights to make the people under- 
stand that I could only accept their ova- 
tion on behalf of the poet; but for a long 
time I could not find words to express 
myself. I was finally able to say a few 
words. I do not know what I said, so 
great was my emotion. I.did not count 
how many more times I had to come out. 

For the last act I had allowed myself 
a bit of German capriciousness, which, 
hc ver, has amply justified itself. At 
the beginning of the act there lay all over 
the stage the smoldering ruins, behind 
them thick veils of clouds; the smoke 
gradually ceases and roses grow out of 
the heaps of ruins. The ruins disappear, 
and at last the whole breadth and hight of 
the stage is filled with a mighty curtain 
of roses. It divides itself in two; the 
veils of clouds gradually rise one after 
the other, and next one sees as if in a 
mist, and then utterly disclosed, the won- 
derful park of Rahel. A mighty birch 
tree towers over the whole stage.. While 
these things are taking place there is 
sung the touching angel trio for three 
female voices a capelle from the Elias of 
Mendelssohn. While the last strain dies 
away, Rahel ard Halden come from 
above. Their dialog is accompanied in a 
pianissimo by the string instruments 
through the sublime Largo of Handel. 
The whole scene produced a most strik- 
ing impression. Fraulein Hofer (Rahel) 
produced some wonderfully pathetic 
notes. Pittschau made a strong impres- 
sion as Holger, and Wehrlin, as Bratt, 
was also excellent. The effect reached 
its highest point just in the scene which J 
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feared the most, that of Rahel with the 
children. It was so restful, so earnest 
and sunny as I could hardly dare hope it 
might be,—especially the end had a heav- 
enly soothing, poetically reconciling tone. 
To that the music above all contributed 
greatly. As Hope pronounces the words: 
* We have heaven within us,” I let Men- 
delssohn’s “ How Lovely are the Mes- 
sengers Who Announce Peace ” be sung 
by the solo, first in the distance and yet 
audibly enough; then I let it be repeated 
by the entire chorus, accompanied by the 
stringed instruments, amid the sacred 
ringing of the deep-sounding bells. 
When it is stated in the criticisms that 
after the third act, with its remarkable 
effect, the fourth act was of minor im- 
portance, it is not at all true; the last act 
played upon the feelings of the large and 
sympathetic audience just as strongly as 
the others, but only in an altogether dif- 
ferent way. I made the attempt to avail 
myself of all its lyrical possibilities as 
much as possible, and I believe indeed 
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that I succeeded. I shall not say that 
this last act had an overpowering force, 
but it was nevertheless a timely relaxa- 
tion, full of hope and gladness, a deliver- 
ance from the frightful impression under 
which we remained after the third act. 
Such a relaxation was undoubtedly af- 
forded our audience by our presentation. 
I must naturally be prepared to hear 
that many details of my direction will as- 
tonish. Whether my work has attained 
a great or a small success, it is not for me 
to decide. In the press I have indeed 
found only the most cordial notices. But 
this I shall disregard. I may, however, 
feel that a more serious and devoted work 
was hardly ever performed. The pro- 
duction has so excited me that I have 
hardly slept during the past three weeks. 
But I do not complain at all about it ; and 
if. it were to be done again I should at 
once undertake it, even at the risk of be- 
ing rewarded with less success than this 
time. 
Beriin, GERMANY, 


The State of Affairs in Germany. 


By the Countess Von Krockow. 


¢¢]T is an ill wind that blows no 

good.” One is much reminded 

of the old saw nowadays, for the 
evidences increase that a certain sobriety 
is falling over the German people. <A 
few months ago their spirits seemed to 
float high and disregardful above all of- 
ficial or economical abuses at home and 
abroad. The minority of Social Dem- 
ocrats in the Reichstag met with depreca- 
tion and rebuffs whenever they appealed 
to the public conscience for moderation 
in the exercise of power. 

National might, national extension, the 
expansion of trade were the intoxicants 
of which men quaffed with determined 
besetment. 

And, under the influence of these intox- 
icants, they demanded the partition of 
China and seizure of Shantung, while re- 
joicing in the reflection that the army was 
having a chance to practice mobilization 
and transportation at the expense of 
China; while their ship companies, and 


gun, khaki and leather manufacturers 
were making great sums of money. 

How much the Reichstag granted for 
the China expeditions they did not care, 
knowing that China would be forced to 
repay all in the end with interest; so, the 
more the better. And their representa- 
tives allowed themselves to be mollified 
easily by a few bland words from the 
Kanzler, notwithstanding the grave vio- 
lation of the constitution on the part of 
the Government in having undertaken the 
mobilization of regiments for foreign 
service without a grant from the Reichs- 
tag. The few champions of constitu- 
tional authority and moral scrupulosity 
were smiled at and voted down in every 
one of their endeavors to oppose the over- 
whelming tide of mixed public greed and 
selfish violence. 

Indeed, these champions are pretty 
helpless still, so far as their political la- 
bor in the Legislature is concerned; as 
was shown only so late as yesterday by 
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their failure to set through their (Social 
Democratic) bill for the emancipation of 
children born of house slaves in the 
German African colonies. The colonies, 
it will be remembered, were seized and 
annexed, to a great extent, on the plea 
that it was a duty of civilization to put an 
end to African slavery. And Germany 
then protested she must do her share in 
the exalted work. When, therefore, Africa 
had been successfully overrun, divided 
among the Powers and annexed, and not 
a breath more was heard on the subject 
of slavery, burghers took for granted that 
slavery had been suppressed. It was not 
in their way to draw fine-spun, diplomatic 
distinctions between slave hunting and 
trading and slave keeping. And when 
every once in a while a scandal half came 
to light, generally about this German or 
another in Africa having hung or shot 
or done something outrageous to his 
maids or men, it never entered their heads 
that the victims belonged to the status 
slave. The cases were tried in se- 
cret, and this particular item therefore 
never got into the mind of wide public- 
ity. The revelation had to be made by 
means of this bill. And it is only fair to 
say that outside the House its revelation 
startled men, while the fact revealed was 
felt to be mortifying and regrettable. 

Inside, the bill was voted down. Eman- 
cipation was pronounced unfeasible. And 
the speaker for the National Liberals ex- 
plained further that any adoption of a 
law expressly emancipating the children 
of domestic slaves born on German plan- 
tations would be tantamount to putting 
on record that the existence of slavery 
enjoys legal recognition. 

The thing to do, according to his view, 
was to recommend that an order be pro- 
mulgated by the Department of the Col- 
onies, directing that steps shall be taken 
toward easing the acquirement of free- 
dom on the part of children born on co- 
lonial plantations. And this amendment 
was adopted to the defeat of that of the 
Democratics. 

No; it is not from the Reichstag that 
the thousand and one little signs appear 
which prove that a change for good is 
going on among the German people. The 
signs are gatherable from the people 
themselves ; from the nature of the socie- 
ties which they are founding and of the 
views which they are adopting and trying 
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to spread. I have lived now over twenty 
years in Germany, and never till this year 
received invitations to join temperance, 
anti-military and international arbitration 
unions. And did any one ever see before 
in popular German newspapers other 
than jolly mention of beer and wine 
drinking? Or anything save ridicule of 
woman’s rights? 

Well, of late, it is not infrequent to find 
statistics of the percentage of crime, in- 
sanity and death produced by drink. And 
altho one cannot be sure that the articles 
have not been sent in by the literary de- 
partment of a temperance society it is at 
least certain. that hitherto such articles 
have not been printed ; I mean, of course, 
in the run of newspapers. Scientific, re- 
ligious and other special journals have 
published the like in Germany just as 
similar journals have done elsewhere in 
the world. What is novel is the accept- 
ance of such matter by worldly, commer- 
cial editors, or men bound to print noth- 
ing save what readers will like to read. 
And similarly with the views of the ad- 
vocates for disarmament, and the advo- 
cates for woman’s rights; they are 
granted a hearing; they are not ridiculed 
or reviled, as they were up to a few 
short months ago. Then, note further- 
more the difference in the tone of editorial 
comment on current events. For in- 
stance, take the attacks on the Emperor. 

When the first occurred a few months 
ago, in Breslau, the newspapers filled col- 
umns and columns with the news, and 
kept up the subject for days together. The 
same journals treated the recent attack 
in Bremen in a few paragraphs. And 
this, altho there was “much more of 
something ” in the Bremen attack than 
in the Breslau attempt, seeing that the 
person of the Emperor was not even 
scratched in the Silesian capital, whereas 
Count von Eulenburg telegraphed to 
Prince Pless that the wound suffered by 
His Majesty in Bremen was four centi- 
meters long and so deep as to have cut 
through the flesh to the cheek bone. 

Then the recent great speech of the 
Reichskanzler von Bulow, the other im- 
portant incident of the day; how differ- 
ently it was greeted and commented on 
by the popular press organs in compari- 
son with his first summer speech! That, 
too, commanded columns for days to- 
gether, while editors took delight in 
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showing what a noble Premier Germany 
had and how foreign countries appre- 
ciated the fact, and so gave room to all 
the favorable criticism they could find in 
English, Russian, French, Austrian and 
Italian papers. And this last speech— 
what curt mention, what ironical com- 
ment, what persiflage it wins! And, 
on the contrary, what immense popular- 
ity has been won by a successful bit of 
mockery of it, printed first in the Kleine 
Journal! “A Draft for the Stereotype 
Speeches of Imperial Chancellors,” runs 
the really clever title, and begins: 


“We are near a definite regulation of af- 
fairs in China (hear! hear! by the Left), al- 
tho it cannot be denied that the interests 
of the several Powers conflict occasionally 
(hear! hear! Right). 

“As an atonement for the crimes of the 
Boxers a monument is to be erected in Peking 
(hear! Left), and you will be grateful to 
learn that the responsible ringleaders this time 
are being either strangled or decapitated or 
forced to commit suicide (hear! hear! -Right). 

“As one of the great World Powers, we 
flatter ourselves for having achieved a lofty 
work of civilization (hear! Left), altho 
we insist, of course, stedfastly upon our 
right to a high indemnity, both for delays 
and cost entailed on the Treasury in mobiliz- 
ing troops, as well as for the private losses of 
Germans (hear! hear! Right). It lies far from 
our intentions to meddle in the internal or- 
ganization of the Chinese Empire (hear! Left), 
but the permanent occupation of the Province 
Pechili is our sacred duty (hear! hear! Right). 

“We do not wish to have China squeezed 
like a lemon (hear! Left); but when our 
rights are put in question, we shall take part 
in the squeezing (hear! hear! Right). 

“We have no interest in Manchuria (hear! 
Left). On the other hand, we naturally shall 
not stuffer other Powers to win advantages 
there (hear! Right). 

“ The Russian-Chinese treaty is quite harm- 
less (hear! hear! Left), besides I do not know 
what it contains (hear! Right). 

“We want a place in the sunshine (hear! 
Left) and, inasmuch as the Chinese Emperor 
is the son of the sun, we mean to stick close 
to him (hear! hear! Right). 

“‘ As a devoted servant of the State, I say: 
‘Salus publica suprema lex’ (hear! hear! 
Left), and as a loyal vassal my motto 
runs, ‘Suprema lex regis voluntas’ (hurrah! 
Right).” 


But Americans may be puzzled to un- 
derstand what has effected this change, 
and ask to be informed of the causes for 
it. Well, the task seems unthankful, 
since only the whole domestic history of 
the few past months could explain the 
causes, and this, of course, cannot be 
given in a short article; still here are a 
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few of the reasons that might be quoted 
as puffs of the ill wind which has veered 
the popular temper round from jingoism 
to good sense. 

And first and foremost, there is the 
long tension of the past itself. “ Ger- 
man politics has consisted now for years,” 
one editor sighs, “ in making mistakes on 
impulse, and smoothing them out by di- 
plomacy. Ever since the present reign 
began with the noise and racket of the 
seizure of the palace by soldiery where 
Friedrich III lay dead and the English 
Doctor Mackenzie stood defiant, down to 
the dispatching of troops to China with 
the order to give no quarter to yellow 
men, the people have been rocked alter- 
nately from the top of amazement to the 
depths of apprehension.” 

Secondly may be reckoned the refusal 
of the Government to discipline the Min- 
ister (Count Posadowski) who was re- 
sponsible for the acceptance by the Home 
Office of funds from a manufacturers’ 
union for agitating, by means of the 
press, in favor of the bill punishing strik- 
ers with State’s prison. The refusal was 
supported in the Reichstag ; none the less 
the matter undermined the confidence of 
the burgher in the strict fairness of the 
Government. 

Thirdly, altho very little dared to be 
said about it (owing to the vigorous laws 
against mentioning the sovereign except 
with due reverence), a great depression 
befell when the Emperor celebrated the 
bicentenary of his Prussian kingdom 
without granting the customary amnes- 
ties. Incredible numbers of persons are 
in prison for slight offenses against in- 
dividuals and institutions that are priv- 
ileged by the laws against libel, and men 
would have liked to see these prisoners 
pardoned, if only by way of maintaining 
the monarchical tradition of mercy. But 
instead of proclaiming an amnesty Wil- 
liam II instituted a new Royal decoration. 

Fourthly, and to an unreasonable ex- 
tent the Emperor’s bestowal of the Cross 
of the Black Eagle on Lord Roberts af- 
fected the people; above all, his having 
done it in the face of the fact that Ger- 
mans abhor the war against the Boers. 

Then, fifthly, when a station master at 
the Cologne railway station was de- 
graded two degrees as a punishment be- 
cause he had allowed some persons to be 
in the station while the new English 
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King’s train was passing, there was a 
fresh stirring of popular disapproval. 
Somebody had hissed, and cried: “ Out, 
out” (Hinaus!), to Edward VII;. but 
how could the station master help it? 
Besides, hardly a burgher who read the 
incident but would have liked to cry the 
same thing. 

Sixthly, and in a bunch, all the inci- 
dents may be reckoned that concern the 
Government’s treatment of the Boer ap- 
peals and President Kruger ; all have dis- 
pleased the people or pained them. The 
deputies have bowed acquiescence in the 
Reichstag. But outside men have asked 
what these mysterious “ State interests ” 
are that exclude the country from inter- 
fering, and they are convinced that a 
strong word to England, such as Presi- 
dent Cleveland used in favor of Venezu- 
ela would cut the war short. And even in 
the Reichstag deputies of late have ven- 
tured to throw down a gauntlet to the 
Kanzler, in the form of an accusation to 
the effect that the German Government 
keeps a surplus of troops in China in or- 
der to make good the unequal supply 
which is all that England can spare. 


Finally there is the threatened increase 
of the tax on bread. The Government is 
felt to be in league at home with the Agra- 
rians, as it is abroad with the English 
dynasty ; nowhere with the people. The 
Coal Syndicate, whose manipulations 
doubled the price of coal and keep it 
doubled, has caused the shutting up of 
numerous factories and mills and has low- 
ered wages in many industries. And 
while the land proprietors rejoice in these 
facts, as being likely to drive working- 
men from the towns into the country, and . 
so supply them with field laborers, the 
mass of the population sicken at heart. 
Less wages and dearer bread. How can 
they thrive? How shall they live? 

Surely reasons enough, both moral and 
material, are at hand for explaining the 
discontent that has taken the place of the 
jubilation which filled the breasts of Ger- 
mans a few months back. But, as I have 
pointed out, the result of all these con- 
trary influences has been to deepen the 
national interest in altruistic endeavors; 
and hence they have brought a due quota 
of good. 


Beruin, GERMANY. 


Cuba's Commercial Future. 
By George D. McCreary. 


[Mir. McCreary, formerly treasurer of Philadelphia, and now second vice-president of the Market Street Nationa 
Bank, in that city, is president of the Ponopo Railroad, which, extending from Santiago to Cuba’s valuable manga- 
nese mines, will form a main link in the transportation system of the island which American and foreign capital has 


been planning for some time past.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE question of Cuba’s future and 
of the possibilities of its develop- 
ment not only occupies the minds 

of statesmen, but of capitalists, who will 
be the factors in its development as soon 
as the question of stability of govern- 
ment and security of capital shall have 
been settled. Statesmen are interested in 
Cuba’s possibilities as a valuable factor 
in controlling coaling stations in the West 
Indies and tropical sea lanes, and cap- 
italists, because of her proximity as a val- 
uable market for our goods. There is 
also to be considered, by capitalists, 
Cuba’s ability to furnish the United 
States with ores, sugar, tobacco, fruits, 
and the other products which abound so 
freely, and need for their development 
capital, cultivation and perseverance. 


What has been done in Java may be done 
in Cuba, and comparisons between the 
two islands will be helpful in showing 
that which has been done in the one, and 
can be done in the other. Let me sum- 
marize, and contrast, briefly: 

Java: Its greatest length is 622 miles; 
its breadth is 121 miles. Its area, esti- 
mated at 49,176 square miles, sustains a 
population of over 25,000,000, being as 
dense as that of the most closely peopled 
European country. The climate is trop- 
ical, with a rainfall of 75 inches,. great- 
est in December, January and February. 
It is largely an agricultural country, 
growing coffee, sugar and rice. 

Cuba: It is 750 miles long, and in 
breadth from 50 to 150 miles, averaging 
80 miles. Its area is 43,319 square 
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miles, and it has a population less than 
1,500,000. The harbors are excellent, 
the climate tropical. The interior pos- 
sesses a temperate atmosphere, and the 
rainfall is 40.04 inches. The rainy sea- 
son continues from May to October. The 
island is rich in minerals, besides being 
extremely fertile and supplying, without 
much labor, tobacco, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
rice, tropical fruits and all kinds of veg- 
etables, with some: from three to five 
crops per year. A thriving industry in 
cattle may, without difficulty, be devel- 
oped. 

To say that Cuba is undeveloped in its 
population, lands and opportunities, is 
proved by the comparison with Java. The 
possibilities of Cuba are manifested by 
what she did as a supplier of money for 
Spain during the years when she com- 
pelled her to support a large official pop- 
ulation, and to furnish in addition vast 
sums from her impaired resources for the 
home country. What she can do depends 
on wise statesmanship which will give 
her a stable government and induce cap- 
italists to invest and develop her mineral 
and natural resources on mining and 
agricultural lines. Her mountains 
abound in valuable ores, and at their 
bases, on the plains, the rich alluvial soils 
await the coming of a labor which will 
make the wilderness and the solitary 
place glad, and the desert rejoice and 
blossom. 

So far, there is but one company pos- 
sessing large capital which is in Cuba for 
the purpose of its best development un- 
der new conditions. I refer to the Cuba 
Company, of which Sir William C. Van 
Horne is President. This company is 
building a line of road, and will build a 
central railway connecting one end of the 
island with the other. Its object is to 
develop the country, in the best interests 
of the island, as well as in its own, for 
it recognizes that both interests are com- 
mon. It owns large tracts of land, which 
will be opened by the railroad company ; 
and, after that, these tracts will be sold in 
smaller lots to people who will cultivate 
them, and thus furnish travel and traffic 
for the road. Easy terms of sale will be 
made in the sugar belt, which comprises 
the better part of the island. Central 
machinery plants for grinding sugar will 
be erected, and the small planters will be 
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encouraged to raise sugar-cane, which 
can be ground out for them. These fa- 
cilities are now wanting by reason of the 
cost of mills, which shuts out all save 
those of large means. 

Coffee, which once was a large and 
valuable product, can be as profitably cul- 
tivated again as are sugar and tobacco. 

The development of the country is 
based on no chimerical dream. The es- 
timates of its possibilities are based on 
the showing of what the past has done 
under the severe conditions of an exact- 
ing Government, whose only aim was to 
get revenue instead of fostering the in- 
dustries of the island. 

A new condition of affairs has arisen, 
and the possibilities of the future await 
wise and beneficial statesmanship. To 
that end, religious freedom, education, 
the building of railroads, the energetic 
and scientific tilling of the soil, the min- 
ing of minerals, and the encouragement 
of new enterprises are necessary. All 
of which means that capital and energy 
are required to produce profitable results. 
The scarcity of labor is a drawback. The 
natives work, but, as in all tropical coun- 
tries where wants are few and living of 
the plainest kind is afforded easily 
through the prodigality of nature, the 
motive to labor, beyond so much as is es- 
sential to a mere subsistence, is not para- 
mount. Ambition for better things is 
not an incentive for them to strive for. In 
the mining sections labor formerly was 
largely recruited from the Spanish sol- 
diers, whose terms of enlistment had ex- 
pired, eked out by the importation of 
Spanish laborers called “ Galligos ” from 
the Province of Galicia. They did well, 
and were a saving, hard-working, thrifty 
people. The undetermined position of 
Cuba has prevented the development 
which was in waiting, and which will 
come when conditions are shown to be 
favorable. 

I may quote, in conclusion, from a 
prophetic, but not too enthusiastic a writ- 
er: 

“Indolence, shiftlessness and the withering 
hand of apprehension are not productive of 
progressive, intelligent development. Oppor- 
tunities of the most inviting type are open on 
every hand, and it is not at all chimerical to 
prophesy that the next decade will see the 
foundation of more fortunes laid in Cuba than 


in any other section of the world.” 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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LITERATURE. 


Some of the Poets.* 


Every few months the reviewer finds 
his table piled up with a surfeit of thin 
volumes bound in every style of grave 
and gay and offering every variety of 
verse from tragic to frivolous; and the 
question always arises in his mind, “ Who 
makes—Who sells—Who buys—Who ” 
reads the Verse? It is his special duty 
to read these volumes; there is no choice 
in that; but what shall he write of them? 
It is easy to scoff at the pretention which 
drives scores of men and women—some 
of them engaged in active business and 
no longer young—to print, mostly at 
their own expense, books which are al- 
most certain to be neglected at first and 
utterly forgotten in a lustrum. Yet for 
our own part we feel no such inclination 
to deride. We confess that one of the 
pleasantest tasks of the year is to get to- 
gether a great heap of these volumes and 
browse over them leisurely for a few 
days, noticing a peculiar excellence here 
or indulging a smile at some special ex- 
travagance there. These are bubbles on 
the stream of life, perhaps, rising and dis- 
appearing again with startling rapidity, 
and have little to do with the hard reali- 
ties of the world—but has not a bubble 
its own peculiar beauty? We remem- 
ber the motto in one of the daintiest of the 
volumes before us, Mr. Herford’s Over- 
heard in a Garden. 


“The Bubble winked at me, and said: 


‘You'll miss me, hrother, when you’re 
dead.’ ” 


and we accept these lighter productions 
as a real part of the joy of living. As we 
look up from our table the note of the 
first robin of the year greets us. [This 
was written weeks ago.] He is singing 
in a bare elmtree near the window, and his 
song seems a fitting accompaniment—it 
may even be the best criticism—of the la- 
bor of love which has gone to make these 


* OVERHEARD IN A GARDEN. By Oliver Herford. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Last Soncs FRoM VaGasonviaA. By Bliss Carman and 
Richard Hovey, Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00. 

THE Poems or Puttip Henry Savace. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Naniel Gregory Mason, Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co, $1.25, 

In Scipio’s GarRpDENS AND OruerR Poems. By Samuel 
Valentine Cole. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 

Fortune AND Men’s Eves, By Josephine Preston Pea- 
body, Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

Tue Mask or JupcMent. Ry William Vaughn Moody, 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, $1,50, 





many pages of print. It is a pity that the 
price of such books prevents the average 
person from enjoying just the treat that 
is spread before us now. A single vol- 
ume of minor verse has so little effect and 
seems so slight a thing; but it is an ex- 
quisite pleasure to have a score or more 
of them before you, and to turn from one 
to another as the whim of binding or 
printing suggests. Now and then the 
eye is rewarded by a real gem of beauty, 
and the whole effect is pleasant and cheer- 
ful. 

Cheerful and sad at once is a thin vol- 
ume in brown cover and black title, Last 
Songs from Vagabondia, by Bliss Car- 
man and Richard Hovey—cheerful be- 
cause the little book is bubbling over with 
free life and joyous observation, because 
the very title brings up visions of all the 
gay escapes from restraining conventions 
and deadening platitudes ; sad because, as 
the same title indicates, we shall have no 
more piping songs from this brotherhood 
of vagabonds. Richard Hovey, as all the 
world knows, has forever ceased to sing. 
It is interesting as we look through this 
collection of poems to compare the dif- 
ferent notes of the two singers. We mean 
no disrespect to the dead, but only honor 
to the living, when we say that Mr. Car- 
man’s verses have a perfect delicacy of 
refinement and a haunting sentiment 
which are not found in those of his com- 
rade. It always seemed to us that Mr. 
Hovey’s ambition was just a little in ex- 
cess of his inspiration. But into Mr. 
Carman’s verse the winds and murmurs 
of the sea have breathed a note of mystic 
delight such as can be found in no other 
writer of the day. At times again it is the 
elusive charm of some beauteous form 
that will not speak its secret, as in “ The 
Girl in the Poster,” or again it is the 
shadow of past things, as in “ The De- 
serted Inn,” a poem which suggests rem- 
iniscences of Freneau’s “On the Ruins 
of a Country Inn: ” 

“TI came upon a sudden door, - 
Which gave me no reply; 
The more I questioned it, the more 
A questioner was I 


“T lingered by the moldy. stair, 
And by the dusty sill; 
And when my faint heart said, ‘ Beware!’ 
The silence said, ‘ Be still !’” 
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In this same volume of verse Mr. Car- 
man pays tribute to another singer who 
passed away just in his prime: 


“ All too soon from our abode, 
Back he wended to the road, 


“Rich in love, if not in fame. 

Philip Savage’ was his name.” 
Almost the best part of the volume of 
Philip Henry Savage’s collected Poems is 
the introduction by his friend, Mr. Ma- 
son. Such introductions are not com- 
monly good reading; but in this case the 
editor has been able so to mingle the en- 
thusiasm of love with the sober judg- 
ments of reason as to carry the reader 
with»him in his full admiration of the 
dead poet. Mr. Savage was not a lyrical 
singer like Bliss Carman, and there is no 
reason to believe his reputation will lin- 
ger beyond the cherishing memory of 
his friends. Yet his verse is eminently 
sane and wise, and at times even beauti- 
ful in a sober way. The lines that cling 
most persistently to the mind are in the 
four stanzas to “ New England: ” 

“ Whoe’er thou art, who walkest there, 


Where God first taught my feet to roam, 
Breathe but my name into the air, 


I am content, for that is home. 
* x * * * 


* 
“T’d rather love one blade of grass 

That grows on one New England hill, 

Than drain the whole world in the glass 

Of fortune, when the heart is still.” ; 

Something of the same austerity of re- 
straint and soberness of grace mark the 
poents of Mr. Samuel Valentine Cole— 
particularly those which draw their sub- 
ject matter more directly from classical 
themes. Indeed we think Mr. Cole has 
just missed producing a really notable 
book ; and if our “ warning voice ” could 
reach him we would urge him to recon- 
sider his Muse. His mind is evidently 
saturated with Roman literature, and 
where he surrenders himself fully to this 
bodkish interest his writing assumes gen- 
uine and very unusual charm. After so 
many volumes in which the poet affects a 
mystic and first-hand intimacy with the 
secrets of nature, it is something of a re- 
lief to turn to pages whose inspiration is 
frankly the study and the library. And 
why should it not be so? Are not our 
evenings under the study lamp as much 
a part of us as‘our holiday wanderings 
among the meadows and hills? If Mr. 
Cole will throw away two-thirds of the 
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present volume and add a few poems 
dealing directly with Roman themes and 
Roman ideals, he may give us a work that 
will be quite unique in American litera- 
ture, and will appeal powerfully to a 
small but fit audience. Singleness of pur- 
pose and outspoken bookishness must, 
however, extend from cover to cover. 
Verbum sap. 

Fortune and Men’s Eyes is in a way 
a more ambitious work, but hardly more 
successful. There is in Miss Peabody’s 
verse a touch of the breathlessness of 
Browning, and her imitation of Brown- 
ing’s dramatic moods has herecrystallized 
into a brief drama on the story of Shake- 
speare and Miss Mary Fytton. The 
verse is good, often subtly melodious, 
and at times lightened up with the sur- 
prise of real originality—but does Miss 
Peabody expect to find in Cambridge in 
these latter days the fullness of speech 
and wisdom that shall make the man 
Shakespeare appear before us? We do 
not wish to be unkind, and we are open to 
admire the swift lyrical note of many of 
these poems; but somehow they leave us 
unsatisfied, and the author does not seem 
quite to have grown beyond the mere 
promise of her first venture. “We are 
tempted to quote a few lines from that 
earlier book, since to us they are the sim- 
plest and best she has yet accomplished. 
They contain, too, some good self-criti- 
cism: 

‘Some day with eyes that know the years 

I may have wiser words to sing, 

Nor eat my bread with furtive tears 

Of home-longing : 

But go where lights and highways call, 

To hear the soothsay of them all, 

And rest by any door; 

With hands outheld and heart uplift, 

To take, and welcome for a gift 

The wisdom of the one day more.” 
The italics are ours, and the words indi- 
cate very simply and perfectly the ideal 
which so many of our younger poets 
eschew for the hysterical hights where 
they and their readers together grow 
dizzy and lose their breath. 

We have space left to mention only one 
more volume, which is yet the most prom- 
ising and at the same time the hardest to 
judge of any on our table. Mr. Moody 
quite recently published several poems in 
the Atlantic, which struck a much higher 
and firmer note than is often heard in 
magazines, and now we receive from 
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him a small volume in which he would 
ambitiously scale the empyrean where 
only Milton soared in safety. The poem 
is rather a long drama, or masque, deal- 
ing with the awful subject of sin. We 
shall not attempt to touch on this great 
theme or to analyze Mr. Moody’s treat- 
ment of it, which is at least daring in the 
extreme. To our mind the most success- 
ful parts of the poem are those in which 
the author gives freest swing to his sym- 
bolic and ethereal fancies and grapples 
less closely with his metaphysical prob- 
lem. We cannot but feel in the more 
philosophic parts a certain immaturity 
and rashness of youth. The poet should 
have waited a few years till his thought 
was riper. Yet the brooding awe of some 
great catastrophe is here and there ex- 
pressed with a strength that is not far 


from the sublime. The most discordant . 


note is due to the mingling of rather 
cheap botanic lore and minute observa- 
tions of nature with the sublimities of 
archangels and seraphim. Mr. Moody 
should study Milton’s wise power of gen- 
eralizing the effects of nature before at- 
tempting such themes. In conclusion 
we would counsel our readers to examine 
the poem itself. It is, we think, the most 
significant book of verse published in 
America for some years. 


s 
Modern Europe.* 


ForTUNATE, indeed, are the students 
of these days in the sort of histories pro- 
vided for them. This, tho a model of 
condensation, is no dry and tasteless tab- 
ulation of dates and names, but is a sort 
of ideal newspaper view of the great 


events of the world’s fullest century, and - 


it is also an able inquiry into causes and 
their results, with few dull paragraphs 
and none that is superfluous. 

Professor. Andrews begins with some 
account of the gradual growth of liberty 
in Europe, and passes to the great up- 
heaval in France. This revolution was 
the result not so much of the intolerable 
misery of the people; nor did it occur be- 
cause the feudal practices were more in- 
iquitous there than elsewhere, or because 
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the Government was less intelligent or 
more despotic. The reasons were exactly 
the reverse. The revolutionary agita- 
tion began in those parts of France where 
the old institutions were already disap- 
pearing, where the peasant, ceasing to be 
a serf and finding possibilities of ulti- 
mate proprietorship rising before him, 
was the most keenly alive to the burdens 
he bore and resented them the more deep- 
ly. As their pressure became less the 
more heavily their weight seemed to be 
felt. 

If at this time France had been blessed 
with a wise and able monarch, instead of 
the narrow minded and unskillful lock- 
smith, whose sole claim to distinction is 
to be found in his misfortunes, there need 
have been no bloodshed er violence in the 
great revolution from which progress in 
all matters of State. is thoughtlessly 
deemed to have originated. It would 
have been a progression as natural as and 
accompanied with still less friction than 
the same advance in England. Yet the 
revolution probably would not have been 
so general and so far reaching as it was 
had it not been for the weakness of the 
hands into which its early guidance fell. 
Had Louis XVI possessed even a glim- 
mering of statesmanship, a particle of 
integrity, or ever so modest a portion of 
executive ability and power of rapid de- 
cision in emergency, the kingdoms of 
Europe would never have been excited to. 
war upon France, and the principles for 
which the revolution stands could not 
have been carried as they were over every 
nation on the Continent. It is all very 
well to call Louis XVI “a grand man and 
a Christian,” tho whether he was either 
may be doubted, but in his situation even 
a very bad man who was possessed of in- 
sight and energy would have done and 
received far less harm than did the im- 
becile glutton whose weak rule was the 
disaster of his country as well as his 
house. 

Nominally, Professor Andrews does 
not begin his history at this point, but in 
reality it is impossible to start upon the 
history of the nineteenth century develop- 
ment without devoting some chapters to 
that of the last quarter of the hundred 
preceding years. Only eighty-five pages 
are taken by this introductory summary, 
but they are indispensable to the proper 
comprehension of those which follow, 
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and are rarely fine examples of clearness 
and condensation of statement. 

Professor Andrews’s chosen field is a 
wide one. Beginning the third chapter 
at the reconstruction period of 1815, 
when the republicans of Europe could see 
no light in the future, and when the 
friends of despotism hugged the delusion 
that the old order of things had returned 
forever, and that all should be as afore- 
time, we are led through each land in 
turn, seeing how—here a little and there 
a little, by good deeds and by ill, by 
strong men often and by weak men some- 
times—the great cause of liberty and self- 
government has gained in strength; oft- 
times falling back a trifle, but rising again 
and attaining each onward step with less 
of evil and more of good, not only in the 
advance itself, but in the manner of the 
advance. 

The chapters on the rise of Prussia and 
on the unity of Germany do not appear 
to possess the sympathetic power of those 
devoted to the various governmental 
changes in France or to the strides made 
by the House of Savoy and by the Italian 
people in achieving Italian unity and a 
constitutional government; but they are, 
nevertheless, of much value and interest. 
The limits to which Mr. Andrews was 
obliged to confine himself prevented in- 
dulging in portraiture to an extent that 
under other circumstances would have 
seemed desirable, but the individual por- 
traits given are exceedingly good. Clear, 
strong and simple, all the salient features 
are drawn with a free hand, without flat- 
tery or caricature. Perhaps the most 
masterly portrait is that of Cavour, as 
the strongest pencil sketch is that of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. The most pains was 
probably taken with that of Napoleon ITI, 
but with all the latter’s good intentions 
his character was not sufficiently sttong, 
for either good or ill. to lend itself suc- 
cessfully to broad lines. While Bis- 
marck, perhaps because he was too harsh- 
ly hard, too ruthless, too dominant, has 
been but slightly sketched. 

The strength of this history lies in its 
thoughtful consideration of the under- 
lying causes at work in the progress of 
society. There are no needless descrip- 
tions of battles, sieges or warlike inven- 
tions. We are given only enough of 
these to explain certain results. or the 
causes of certain courses of action. The 
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Cabinet secrets of the contending Pow- 
ers have been inquired into as far as pos- 
sible, and the motives which ruled the ac- 
tions of the various Governments have 
been carefully sought. The volumes will 
interest all historical students of what- 
ever age or proficiency. 


& 
An Encyclopedia of Christian 
Art.* 


In this monumental work that eminent 
authority, Herr Kraus, has gathered to- 
gether so great a mass of material upon 
his subject that the series of volumes 
constitutes an actual encyclopedia of art 
from Christian hands in all ages. 

Beginning with the earliest times he 
traces the development of art as found in 
the Catacombs, illustrating every point 
with pictures of considerable value which 
are to be found only in various rare and 
expensive works. Four years have 
passed since the appearance of the first 
volume of over six hundred pages de- 
voted to ancient Christian art, and in 
1897 the first part of the second volume, 
some five hundred pages, dealing with the 
art of the Middle Ages, appeared. The 
second section of this volume, which 
takes up the earlier Renaissance in Italy, 
has lately issued from the press, and it 
will probably require several hundred 
pages more to cover the rest of the his- 
tory of the Renaissance and Christian 
art in modern times. Why Kraus does 
not call this last volume Volume III in- 
stead of second part of Volume II only he 
can tell, for there is as sharp a division be- 
tween medieval art and that of the 
Renaissance as there can be between an- 
But this is merely a 
detail. He does not let any such confu- 
sion enter into his text, which is as thor- 
ough a treatment of the various phases of 
Christian art as could well be desired. 
That any one individual could hope to 
present this huge subject within a rea- 
sonable compass of space or time is in it- 
self a bold conception. 

Beginning with the art of the Cata- 
combs Kraus had to study it in every re- 
lation, showing the attitude of the early 
Church toward art, the influences at work 
within the Christian consciousness which 
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made the decorations of the Catacombs 
necessary, and the relations which this art 
bore to Greco-Roman art. The impor- 
tance of art to the dwellers in the Cata- 
combs is well presented, and the value of 
the remains for an understanding of early 
Christianity is not overlooked. It is 
plain that from the subjects selected by 
the Catacomb artists we can state with 
considerable certainty what subjects were 
uppermost in the minds of the persecuted 
worshipers there; and in this way no lit- 
tle light is shed upon the doctrines which 
must have been taught at that time. 

Kraus does not neglect the Christian 
sculpture of the early period, a subject of 
which few know very much. That a frag- 
ment of a marble bust with flowing locks 
which he presents is really a part of the 
earliest known bust of Jesus may or may 
not be true, and Kraus leaves the ques- 
tion open. The interesting topic of early 
Christian architecture and its develop- 
ment is discussed at length, showing how 
the basilica-type was evolved and per- 
fected during the fourth, fifth and sixth 
centuries. 

The important matters of early Chris- 
tion mosaics and the illuminations in 
manuscripts during the earliest period 
are discussed, and numerous illustrations 
are presented. A work of this kind rests 
largely upon its illustrations, and in many 
instances those given are exceptionally 
fine, but too many poor pictures find place 
in these volumes, which should be well il- 
lustrated throughout. It is better to 
have no colored plates and good repro- 
ductions of the leading subjects in half- 
tone or photogravure than to have a few 
pictures in color and a large number of 
poor woodcuts, or what look like them. 

Then, passing to Byzantine art, Kraus 
shows its powerful influence upon Chris- 
tian art and its gradual spread eastward. 
Gallo-Frankish art comes next chronolog- 
ically, followed in turn by German art, 
with its tendency: toward wood-carving. 
This makes the transition to Charlemagne 
and medieval times easy. There and then 
the influence of Byzantine art upon the 
Occident comes strikingly into relief. 

The development of Gothic architec- 
ture is the next leading topic, which the 
author handles with his usual thorough- 
ness and skill. The magnificent cathe- 
dral at Freiburg serves as a chief exam- 
ple of the hight attained by this art. 
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Every detail of column, arch and capital 
is discussed until the reader is almost 
wearied by the subject. Yet its impor- 
tance is such that the space given to it can 
hardly be termed disproportionate. 

Sculpture naturally now looms up in 
importance, and the iconography and 
symbolism of medieval art come in for 
full discussion. Even the garb connected 
with the Church is discussed and illus- 
trated, so that there is no side from which 
the author has failed to regard his subject. 

In the last section hitherto published 
the early Renaissance in Italy is covered 
with sympathy and understanding, and 
this section is undoubtedly the most ade- 
quately illustrated part of the colossal 
work. The introduction to this part of 
the subject consists in a broad. discus- 
sion of the nature of the Renaissance and 
of the elements which went to compose it. 

When completed, as will probably be 
the case within a year or two, this book of 
Kraus’s will be the standard work upon 
the subject, on account of its thorough- 
ness and comprehensiveness. It is a tri- 
umph of industry and sympathetic study, 
to be appreciated at its full value only 
upon prolonged soe tare 


THE ProGRESS OF INVENTION IN THE 
NINETEENTH Century. By Edward W. 
Byrn, A.M. Illustrated. (New York: 
Munn & Co. $3.00.) This volume is 
in no sense a review of the wonderful 
century. It is not philosophic, and does 
not aim to be either didactic or compre- 
hensive. It deals with details, and 
reaches over so wide a field that each 
topic can be barely outlined. It is hard- 
ly for reading, and, on the other. hand, is 
not complete enough for a cyclopedia; 
but it has utility as a reference book, es- 
pecially for dates and other main facts. 
The mere list of inventions which men 
whose heads are gray have seen is in- 
toxicating; the telegraph, electric light 
and power, the power reaper, the locomo- 
tive, the sewing machine, the typewriter, 
the repeating fire arm, the steamship, the 
bicycle, and many others of this like sort. 
Sometimes one yields to temptation and 
goes off into reminiscence, and the most 
notable feature of this progress is really 
the matter of course way in which these 
new things are one after another ac- 
cepted, and their novelty speedily forgot- 
ten, 
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THe Sticxir MInisTer’s WooIne. 
By S. R. Crockett. (Doubleday, Mc- 
Clure & Co.: New York. $1.50.) Sir 
Walter Scott is the only author who ever 
mastered the various effects to be had 
from natural scenery in Scotland. In 
him she lay mirrored, like the crags 
above it are mirrored in the mountain 
tarn. Nowadays the landscape in a 
highland story is always the same. 
Whether McClaren, Barrie, or Crockett 
is the artist, it always consists of a 
“brae ” with a furious little torrent boil- 
ing down across it, the houses hung like 
crows’ nests to the sides of it, clouds 
overhead, and the sun shining hard and 
bright against the shoulder of some dis- 
tant mountain,—a little, bleak, soggy 
stretch of nature, to which poverty adds 
the crowning touch of pathos. In this 
volume of short stories Mr. Crockett 
takes the same old scene. But he has 
found the heart of his people, and when 
he blows upon it, sparks of flinty Scotch 
humor rise like magic. Unfortunately 
they all have too much tragedy folded 
away with their Sunday “ blacks.” Still 
it must be some compensation to have a 
man like Crockett to interpret their sor- 
rows with that brave show of courage 
which wins all hearts. 

THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE Lapy. By 
Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., New York.) The 
effect of remoteness is secured for this 
modern romance by locating the scene 
of it within the walls of an old abbey 
somewhere on the edge of France. Here, 
in the historical gloom of a former age, 
where the atmosphere of danger and 
mystery still prevails, she marshals her 
ghosts, heroes, prelates and fine la- 
dies for the play. The plot develops 
slowly ; she puts in the grilles and fres- 
coes for every scene, so as to bring out 
the idea of human passions still sur- 
‘viving with feverish energy where once 
a fierce old religion bit into the very 
walls with its ascetic agonies. It is a 
fine dramatic novel, written in the easy 
manner of a good-natured artist, whose 
chief purpose is to entertain, without 
impaling the unsuspecting reader upon 
the point of a moral at the end. 

CRITTENDEN. By John Fox, Jr. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 
$1.25.) There are men who come to 
themselves awkwardly and are embar- 
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rassed ever after; others never come at 
all. And besides these, there is the sol- 
dier who can only find himself in the 
dim fog of a battle field, with doom 
cracking at him from a thousand mus- 
kets. The hero of this story is such a 
man. A young Kentuckian, with the 
average vices of his class, enters the 
Spanish-American war. In the furious 
strife that follows he loses sight of pro- 
vincial prejudices, standing shoulder to 
shoulder with Northern soldiers ; forgets 
the temptations of his youth in the hard 
life of the camps, and comes up from 
the bloody ground a man, with his vir- 
tues a little too evident, perhaps, and 
somewhat careworn, as a Southern 
man’s are apt to be when he has any, 
but a very admirable hero on the whole. 
The love story which runs through is 
incidental compared with this dominant 
lesson of the book. 


Lorp LinutitHcow. By Morley Rob- 
erts. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$1.50.) Those who read this novel will 
be reminded of the French woman’s 
philosophy when she said: “ If tempted, 
yield at once and avoid the struggle that 
always ends in yielding.” The hero, a 
young English politician, is tempted to 
do a dishonorable act in order to insure 
the success of his party. After a te- 
dious conflict, with honor and love on one 
side, and ambition, to which sticks the 
usual little parasite sins, on the other, he 
falls of course. Such books are written 
principally towin sympathy for the sinner 
who suffers, repents—after his purpose 
has been accomplished—and lives for- 
given and virtuous ever after. The au- , 
thor peppers his pages with clever epi- 
grams, and has a vocabulary that will 
reach to the end of any idea, however 
subtle. The story will go best with men 
who understand the charm and perils of 
political life. 

Tue Brack Gown. By Ruth Hall. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston and 
New York. $1.50.) This story of co- 
lonial life among the Dutch burghers of 
Albany has a fine frosty background. 
The author blows up so much bracing 
weather that her natural scenery shifts 
too fast for her characters to keep up 
with it. In fact, she does not become 
fully acquainted with her own people 
until the book is half finished. They 
are -historical rather than vital. But at 
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length, when she does get them into the 
hollow of her hand, the conclusion is 
worked out with bold discrimination. 


& 


Literary Notes. 


In view of the persistent rumors in the 
press of the madness of General De Wet, it 
will be interesting to read Mr. Thomas F. Mil- 
lard’s intimate account of the elusive com- 
mander in the May Scribner's. 


..--How hard it is for two countries, even 
countries as closely bound together as Eng- 
land and America, to comprehend each other’s 
taste. Here is a criticism in the London 
Atheneum passing lightly over the idyllic 
scenes of Eben Holden, and praising the con- 
ventional part dealing with life in New York. 


.... The Archeological Institute of America 
proposes to issue a handsome account of the 
important excavations made in Assos dur- 
ing the years 1881-1883. The work will be 
published by subscription, and any one in- 
terested in the subject is directed to address 
Mr. W. F. Harris, 8 Mercer Circle, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


....Mr. Andrew Lang in Longman’s Maga- 
sine has lifted his lance to run a tilt with 
Professor Brander Matthews anent Ameri- 
canisms and Briticisms. It is good sport for 
the lookers-on, and we trust Professor Mat- 
thews will reply; for if he is interesting no- 
where else, he at least entertains when his pa- 
triotic sensibility is inflamed. 


....Mr. Josiah Flynt, who has tramped with 
tramps and who has described so graphically 
the collusion between the powers of “ the un- 
derworld” and those who should suppress 
them, has offended the majesty of the New 
York police by his indiscretions. It is even 
said he is sought for high and low by the dig- 
nitaries of that indignant body. 


....HEAVEN’s Distant Lamps. Arranged 
by Anna E. Mack. (Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 
Intelligence, spiritual experience and consider- 
able reading have guided the editor of this 
collection, and the volume is eminently fitted 
to bring comfort and hope to the “sad and 
weary,” to whom it is dedicated. The poems, 
culled from many sources, are short, pertinent 
and sufficiently catholic. 


....The American Publishers’ Association 
has expressed in a resolution its keen regret 
for the death of General A. C. McClurg, its 
first Vice-President. The resolution concludes 
with these words: “ A loss which will be felt 
even the more keenly when we bear in mind 
the debt we owe him not only for his services 
to his country as a soldier and a writer, but 
also for his work in the best interests of litera- 
ture in America.” 


.... This gossip comes from Mr. Booker T. 
Washington’s publishers. It seems that the 
amiable gentleman is extraordinarily absent- 
minded, and naturally keeps any one asso- 
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ciated with him in a state of anxiety. His 
wife, however, “has long since determined 
not even to chide the Tuskegee principal, even 
when he drives to the village and comes back 
leaving the poor horse in town to stand tied 
out there for hours on a cold night; or when, 
on his return to the house in the late evening, 
he begins to undress at the hall hat-rack.” 


....-LovE AMONG THE Artists. By George 
Bernard Shaw.. (Herbert S. Stone & Co 
$1.50.) Everybody knows that artists of what- 
ever ‘kind wear their nerves sticking through 
like pins and needles; and this story is writ- 
ten so as to bring out all the unpleasant psy- 
chology ‘of such people. The characters are 
incompatible, irritable and selfish. The au- 
thor’s original purpose was, he tells us, to 
show the difference between the artistic im- 
pressions resulting from culture and the cre- 
ative faculty in art; but the irresponsible soci- 
ety he deals with gets the better of him, and 
the only thing he actually proves is that love 
among artists is a helpless, futile thing, block- 
ing the way to success, and therefore to be 
got rid of at any cost. 


.... THE Is_e or Unrest. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) A 
story of Corsican life, its bitter feuds and 
savage customs, with the light falling in such 
a way as to mass the shadows upon the sea 
and mountains. All the natural scenery is 
splashed with blood; and a few battles from 
the Franco-Prussian War are thrown in for 
good measure. A really charming love story 
makes its way bravely through the feuds and 
sieges, but the story is incidental. The author’s 
genius thrives best in the atmosphere of dan- 
ger, and his partiality for the hero is shown 
only by dangling him over every precipice and 
marching him to the front in every fight. It 
is such a book as only men know how to write, 
vivid and strong, with an undercurrent of love 
and sentiment. 


...+1HE COMPLETE ANGLER AND THE LIVES 
or Donne, Etc. By Izaak Walton. (The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.) Another vol- 
ume of the admirable “ Library of English 
Classics.” We note especially the lightness of 
the book, and the question arises why the Eng- 
lish publishers so often surpass our own houses 
in this important detail. Were comparisons 
not invidious, we could mention several recent 
cases where a standard author has been print- 
ed in America and England from the same 
plates, and the English volumes were consider- 
ably lighter to handle than the American. We 
commend the present volumes to lovers of Iz. 
Wa., as he liked to style himself. The text 
includes late revisions by the author not found 
in other modern editions. It is well, too, to 
have the Lives bound up with The Angler, for 
otherwise they are likely to be neglected. Some 
of Walton’s best and most characteristic writ- 
ing lies in them, notably in the Life of Donne. 


....Professor Giles, whose excellent “ His- 
tory of Chinese Literature” we recently no- 
ticed, tells a pathetic tale in the Nineteenth 
Century of the burning of vast numbers of 
Chinese books in Peking during the siege of 
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the Legations. 
his point of view) 


Most deplorable of all (from 
is the destruction of the 


unique copy of the Yung Lo Ta Tien, a huge 
encyclopedia of literature, art, history and 
science composed in the fifteenth century. He 
thus describes the an a of the book: 


“This work, over whigh ° 

[more than 4,000] had sp@n t and last some 
five years, ran to no fewer than 22,877 separate 
sections, to which must be added an index oc- 
cupying sixty sections. The whole was bound 
up in 11,100 volumes, each half an inch in 
thickness; so that, were all the volumes laid 
flat one upon another, the column thus raised 
would reach a hight of 450 feet, or nearly 46 
feet higher than the top of St. Paul’s.” The 
books contained a total of 366,992,000 charac- 
ters, or words, and was by a rough comparison 
some fifteen times more comprehensive than 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” A few sec- 
tions of the work were saved, and are now in 
the possession of Professor Giles. The indus- 
try of the Chinese in accumulating knowledge 
and making books seems to the unsophisticated 
Westerner almost like a nightmare, and the 
burning of such a book like the awakening 
from an oppressive dream. 


? many scholars 
t, firs 


.... THE NortH AMERICAN OF YESTERDAY. 
A comparative study of North American In- 
dian Life, Customs and Products, on the the- 
ory of the ethnic unity of the race. By Fred- 
erick S. Dellenbaugh. With over 350 illus- 
trations, 8vo, pp. xxvi. 487. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $4.00.) The author accepts 
the name Amerinds for the North American 
aborigines. These people, in their various 
races, with their languages, arts, customs and 
ceremonies, he describes with a profusion of 
illustration. But it must not be supposed that 
the work is taken up with the usual description 
of types of arrow heads, axes, gouges, gor- 
gets, etc., and a sprinkling of mounds and 
cliff-dwellings, for the field is much broader; 
and one who is after the lore of the collector 
of Indian weapons had better go elsewhere. 
This work is based on a series of “ Lowell 
Lectures,” and it supplies us as good and sci- 
entific a view of the nature of the Amerinds as 
is to be found anywhere else except by such a 
careful study of a multitude of works on Amer- 
ican ethnology as our author has made. The 
reader will find that Mr. Dellenbaugh has no 
exaggerated idea of the genius of prehistoric 
races, that he thinks little of lost arts, that he 
believes moderate ability, such as the present 
races have, will account for their best con- 
structions. He recognizes the great difficulty 
iri deciding whether a stone object is pre- 
Columbian or modern; and one who even cur- 
sorily examines the artistic work figured in 
this book will occasionally e greatly aston- 
ished to discover motifs which he supposed 
were peculiar to people of the old world, Egyp- 
tian or Mycenean, until he remembers that 
certain conventions may be independently in- 
vented, or that they may be of late introduc- 
tion. Thus the curved spoked wheel on page 
62 would seem to be of European origin, and 
the recurring spirals in pottery, pages 102, 120, 
would not have surprised us if found on vases 
from Cyprus or Crete. 
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Pebbles. 


“Way can’t a man’s nose be longer than 
eleven inches?” “Oh, if it were over twelve 
it would be a foot.”—Yale Record. 


....1f Funston has his eye on the Presidency 
he should communicate with George Dewey, 
Washington.—The New York World. 


...-‘' Tommy, what on earth have you been 
doing?” “Been out in the barn, skinnin’ 
that old black cat that’s been hangin’ around 
here so long.” “Skinning her? Oh, you 
cruel boy!” “Cruel? I ain’t, neither. I 
killed her first.’—Chicago Tribune. 


There was a young lady of Gloucester 
Whose name was Penelope Foucester ; 

It is proper to say, 

Had she spelt it this way 
We should not have known how to accouster. 

—Puck. 

....-Aunt Chloe, following the suggestion cf 
an educated friend, had named the previous 
pickaninny Appendix, thinking there would be 
no more. But another one had come. “ Dis,’ 
said Aunt Chloe, “is my cullud supplement.” 
And she folded it in her arms.—Chicago Trib- 
une. 

STILL HOUSECLEANING. 


He trolleys homeward from his shop, 
Suspended from a strap, 
His meals he eats from the bureau top, 
Or spreads them on his lap. 
—Chicago Tribune. 

....A meeting will be held on Saturday 
night to hear complaints or suggestions from 
those most interested in our cemetery. And | 
yet it is a foregone conclusion that those most 
interested in the cemetery will neither make a 
complaint nor suggest a suggestion. For where 
else are those more contented with their lot?— 
Kansas City Journal. 

....' Hello, Central! Give me one triple 
nought South.” “ What?” “Don't you 
catch it? One zero, zero, zero South.” 
“Whz-a-t?” “South one double nougit 
nought.” “ Can’t you speak plainer?” “ One 
thousand South—ten hundred South. Get it 
now?” “Qh, you mean South one ought dou- 
ble ought. All right.”—Chicago Tribune. 


....At a recent dinner party in Atchison a 
colored man, who formerly worked as a pas- 
senger brakeman, was employed to call out the 
different spoons and forks to use. When the 
oysters were served the colored man appeared 
at the pantry door and said, in the voice he for- 
merly used in calling out stations: “ Use the 
small harpoon looking fork to the right!” 
When the biscuits were brought in, the man 
said: “ Everybody look out, now; use butter 
knife directly in front of your plate, not on the 
side. Don’t put your dinner knife in the but- 
ter plate.” When the escalloped fish came on 
the brakeman said: “ Here is where the best 
of them usually fall down. Use the silver af- 
fair in front of your plate. It is a cross be- 
tween a fork and a spoon, and looks like a 
scoop shovel with one corner bent.” And so 
on, with the different forks and spoons, until 
the end.—Atchison Globe. 





EDITORIALS. 


Aguinaldos Manifesto. 


THE captured Aguinaldo makes an 
emphatic profession of satisfaction with 
the conclusion of the insurrection. It 
will do him and his people good. After 
the conclusion of our own Civil War, 
men whose hearts were sore with de- 
feat schooled their judgment and their 
consciences to declare that the result was 
not merely inevitable, but also fruitful 
of good, and that they would not, if they 
could, reverse it. The expression of loy- 
alty helped their loyalty, and encouraged 
the loyal feeling of others. Now a call 
to arms to maintain the nation’s honor 
would find no warmer response than 
within the bounds of the old Confeder- 
acy. 
“hgrbeitdo declares the termination of 
hostilities to be “ absolutely essential to 
the welfare of the Philippine Islands.” 
In their effort for absolute independence 
they have met, he says, “an irresistible 
force,” and they now see that under the 
banner of the United States they “ will 
attain all those promised liberties which 
they are now beginning to enjoy.” 
“ There has been enough blood,” he wise- 
ly declares, and he concludes: 

“ After mature deliberation I resolutely pro- 
claim to the world that I cannot refuse to heed 
the voice of a people longing for peace, nor the 
lamentations of thousands of families yearn- 
ing to see their dear ones enjoying the liberty 
and the promised generosity of the great 
American nation. 

“By acknowledging and accepting the sov- 
ereignty of the United States throughout the 
Philippine archipelago, as I now do, and with- 
out any reservation whatsoever, I believe that 
I am serving thee, my beloved country. May 
happiness be thine! ” 

In a modified sense, and with a certain 
reservation, we believe that this ex- 
presses Aguinaldo’s feelings, and, more 
unreservedly, his best judgment. He is 
tired of the war; he sees it to be hopeless ; 
he is glad he was captured. He is im- 
pressed by what he learns, which he did 
not know before. He finds that the 
Americans are not Spaniards, and that 
we are actually trying to give the Philip- 
pine people more liberty than they ever 
understood before. He is belated in his 
discovery, for the Filipinos had found it 


out months before, and the organization 
of local governments by the Taft Com- 
mission will need for its full accomplish- 
ment not very much in the way of re- 
sponse to Aguinaldo’s manifesto. Nev- 
ertheless it is a useful paper, and will 
close up what was already nearly closed. 

This is only one of a number of hope- 
ful signs. Much more important seems 
to be a settlement of the troublesome 
question of the Friars. Our own Goy- 
ernment is pledged, and ought to be 
pledged, to give them full protection in 
all their legal rights and liberties. But 
our Government, meaning the Taft Com- 
mission, knows perfectly well that the 
Friars are, to the Filipino mind, the great 
offense, and that it would be a great bless- 
ing if they could be got rid of. It would 
gladly speed this parting. The solution 
is only partly with our Government; it 
is very largely with the authorities of the 
Catholic Church. Here we seem to see 
light. Archbishop Chapelle, the Papal 
Delegate, has gone to Rome to report to 
the Pope, and it is said that he will rec- 
ommend, in the interests of the Church, 
the withdrawal of the Friars. He sees 
well enough that to keep the Friars 
means to drive multitudes of people into 
Protestantism, where many are already 
going. Then the secularization of the 
property of the Friars, by fair purchase, 
with sale of the land to small farmers, 
has been suggested by the Taft Commis- 
sion, and we may gather that it is the 
wise policy of the Commission to secure 
this, with the full consent of the highest 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

With Aguinaldo an enthusiastic, or at 
least a complacent, expansionist, perhaps 
lecturing in the United States in praise 
of Imperialism, and with the Friar ques- 
tion settled; with such a Governor as 
Mr. Taft to displace the rule of a Mil- 
itary Governor next summer, and with 
such a system of civil service as the Com- 
mission has adopted, we may expect con- 
ditions of peace and prosperity in the 
Philippines that will speedily wipe out 
the stains of war. No living American 
has before him such a field for noble, use- 
ful service as has William H.. Taft; and 
we bracket with him and his subordinates 
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the teachers of religion and learning who 
shall devote their lives to the same great 
task of enlightenment and liberty. 

Js 


Possible Population 


“In the present state of the arts in the 
United States, how many people could 
be supported; and how many more peo- 
ple could be provided for by an increase 
in invention?” It is not possible to say 
how much land would be required to sup- 
port a single individual anywhere. The 
family is the only unit of economic so- 
ciety. Then again we can say how much 
it will take to afford sustenance for a 
family of five in one locality, but it 
might take twice or ten times as much in 
another locality. We must also take into 
estimate the habits of each family—the 
waste, and the moral force, as well as the 
physical. As a rule, a wasteful family 
needs much more land than a careful 
family; and with scientific labor one 
acre can be made more profitable than 
twenty acres with stupidity and igno- 
rance. What is true of families is true 
of nations ; which are only expanded fam- 
ilies. Chinese economy, industry and 
temperance have combined to create a 
maximum density of population. The 
Yangtze Valley has an area of six hun- 
dred million square miles, with a popula- 
tion of one hundred and seventy millions ; 
or over two persons to the acre. While 
this has been exceeded in small areas— 
and, of course, in cities—it has never 
been exceeded over a large territory. The 
Province of Sze Chuan has an area of 
about the size of France, or 204,000 
square miles; and it contains a popula- 
tion of seventy millions, of 397 per square 
mile; while the population of France is 
only a little over half that figure. Bel- 
gium is the most densely populated coun- 
try in Europe, having about 540 people 
to the square mile, or less than one to an 
acre—this is due to the disproportionate 
area of cities in this very small kingdom. 

The contrast with savage races is very 
striking. Good authority tells us that 
when the whites reached America there 
were probably about one-half million In- 
dians on the continent. The whole globe 
could not have fed over 5,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 of hunters; even allowing for 
some incipient agriculture. The Iroquois 
were certainly possessed of large or- 
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chards and gardens, including corn 
fields. General Sullivan destroyed one 
orchard, among many others, which con- 
tained 1,500 apple trees. The River 
Drift races and the Cave Dwellers, who 
were still earlier and who possessed no 
weapons but stone, and no tools for agri- 
culture, could not. have found sustenance 
for more than a single million of inhab- 
itants on such parts of the earth as they 
could control or occupy. Shepherd races 
improved conditions so that they mav 
have numbered from 50,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000. To-day the globe has not less 
than 1,600,000,000 of inhabitants. 

The census of the United States for 
1900 shows in New York State 152 per- 
sons to a square mile, or about one to 
four acres; in Massachusetts there are 
about 348 to a square mile, or about one 
to two acres. In Ohio 102 to a square 
mile; and so on down to Nevada, which 
has two square miles for every inhab- 
itant—or over 1,200 acres for each man, 
woman and child in the State. In the 
whole United States there are 22 inhab- 
itants to a square mile, or over 30 acres 
to each. The New York average, cover- 
ing the whole country, would raise this 
number about seven times—that.is, would 
establish a population of about 560,000,- 
ooo. . This would include New York 
City. The Ohio average would prob- 
ably be a fair one; and that would raise 
the population of the United States to 
about 400,000,000. It does not seem to 
be an unwarranted assumption that the 
United States can, by proper attention to 
intensive or scientific farming of the soil, 
and by conformity to such laws as sus- 
tain equability of temperature and moist- 
ure, reach a population of from 400,000,- 
000 to 500,000,000. China remains an 
object lesson to demonstrate an increase 
quite beyond these figures. Under the 
best existing conditions in the United 
States, two acres are required for each 
individual; ten acres for the family of — 
five. In China we have found that un- 
der best conditions two people can sub- 
sist to the acre. Will a wiser conserva- 
tism of nature’s forces not slowly increase 
our chances, until with vastly greater 
knowledge of the earth’s resources than 
our Turanian neighbors, and multifold 
easier access to them, we shall be able to 
sustain a population even larger to the 
acre, or mile, than they are now doing? 
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Among the more civilized races there 
is a constantly decreasing ratio of lands 
to families. At present the United 
States, especially the Eastern States, fur- 
nish a fine illustration of this law of civil- 
ization. Intensive farming is displacing 
extensive farming; and that means that, 
by improved methods of culture, a fam- 
ily may get better crops and larger profits 
from ten acres than from one hundred 
acres by the older and less scientific cul- 
ture. Not only is population increasing 
in this way, but the comforts are multi- 
plying. Soiling has taken the place of 
pasturing; and the growth of mixed 
crops has supplanted the cultivation of 
one or two crops on a large scale. The 
advantages are keeping the land at its 
best, and decreasing waste. With in- 
tenser culture, and brains, we believe a 
family of five can get a good living from 
five acres; or about 130 families from a 
square mile. This, of course, is not up 
to the Chinese standard; for at the best 
few American farmers fail to waste a 
good deal in manures, in harvesting, and 
in storage; while the standard of living 
requires larger income. A family of five 
requires in the United States for food, 
for clothing, for comforts, for repairs of 
vehicles and tools, and wages of help, not 
less than $1,000. If you wish to get at 
the requirements of a single individual 
you will find that he must be taken strict- 
ly as a factor in a family. 

Following the above line of argument 
we find that the State of New York, with 
30,000,000 acres, can support 6,000,000 
families, including 30,000,000 individ- 
uals, distributed over the whole area. The 
United States, with 1,800,000,000 acres, 
can sustain by the same estimate 1,800,- 
000,000 individuals, or 360,000,000 fam- 
ilies. But this is not taking into our 
reckoning arid lands, mining lands, irre- 
claimable swamps, very rocky or moun- 
tainous land; lands robbed of fertility by 
bad tilth ; and sections too rough or other- 
wise unfit for homes. We shall probably 
not go far astray if we reckon under 
these one-fourth of the whole land; al- 
tho more conservative estimates are 
600,000,000, or one-third. If this be so, 
Wwe once more come to the conviction that 
the possible population of the United 
States is, under present conditions, 450,- 
000,000 of individuals, or 90,000,000 of 
families. 


We have, however, a law of nature that 
population, while multiplying, is liable to 
unbalance those very conditions which 
have allowed it to develop. We are just 
finding out that the destruction of for- 
ests reacts on. fertility, while increasing 
the violence of those forces which waste 
human effort. The American people in 
reaching a population of 80,000,000 has 
wasted over go per cent. of the native for- 
ests, and seriously checked national de- 
velopment. Scientific knowledge of for- 
estry, as well as of tillage, must there- 
fore be reckoned as an essential element 
in our estimate. How far does the in- 
crease of population tend to destroy the 
possibility of further increase? But, on 
the other hand, we have hardly taken ac- 
count of the great fact that not only is 
man more able to use the earth, but that 
the rapidity of transit enables him to use 
a vast wealth of food which in the for- 
mer ages was available only along the sea 
coast. The ocean alone holds food for 
more than all the population now on the 
globe. Not only the plow, but the fish 
hook is to be reckoned with. Besides all 
this the chemist affirms that there is some 
hope that we shall, at no distant age, be 
able artificially to create, from the phos- 
phatic rocks, a large share of the food 
which is now produced by agricultural la- 
bor. We have passed through the age 
of savage wrestling with brute force ; sec- 
ond, the hunting era; third, the era of 
the sheepfold; while the agricultural life 
which we now lead looks toward the age 
of the laboratory. 


Municipal Ownership. 


At several of the recent municipal 
elections in the Central West the leading 
issue was one relating to public-service 
franchises in the cities. In Chicago a 
Mayor whose attitude toward violations 
of the laws against vice left much to be 
desired was re-elected because it was 
known that he was not a servant of the 
street railway companies. The franchises 
of these corporations will soon expire. 
Mayor Harrison will permit them to be 
renewed only upon payment of a fair rent 
for the use of the people’s streets. He 
will also insist upon short terms, because 
of the growing demand for municipal 
ownership of such franchises. In Cleve- 
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land Mr. Johnson was elected upon an- 
other form of this issue. A millionaire 
and an owner of street railways, thor- 
oughly familiar with every detail in the 
management of them, he had offered to 
operate the railways in Columbus in such 
a way that, while passengers should pay 
only three cents, the roads might become 
the property of the city at the end of 
twelve years without cost to the munic- 
ipality. That offer was rejected, and the 
old company’s franchise was renewed. 
Therefore there was a political revolution 
in Columbus at the election which took 
place there on the day when Mr. Johnson 
was the chief figure in a similar revolu- 
tion at Cleveland, where the railway 
franchises are soon to expire, and where 
he will have something to say about the 
renewal of them. 

This issue of municipal ownership 
does not lack vitality. Many obstacles 
prevent or delay practical application of 
it even in the cities where the popular de- 
sire for such a change has been clearly 
expressed. Therefore it is approached 
indirectly or gradually. In the case of 
railways, the terms of renewed franchises 
will be shortened, just compensation will 
be demanded, some reduction of fares 
will be required, and the value of the 
franchises themselves will be taxed, as 
in New York, where the taxable valua- 
tion of all public franchises this year, un- 
der a new law, is $219,000,000. These 
attempts, however, to make the holders 
of franchises pay a fair price for them 
do not generally indicate a settled policy, 
but mark progress toward the ultimate 
goal, which is municipal ownership. The 
expediency of establishing such owner- 
ship, when expiring contracts permit, 
should and will be determined by the con- 
ditions in each place. The time is not 
far distant, we think, when there will be 
many examples of the municipal owner- 
ship of railways and lighting systems in 
this country, where such ownership of 
water supplies is now the rule. 

The most powerful of the forces that 
will compel a substitution of municipal 
for private ownership is supplied by the 
evidence that franchise privileges of 
great value have been obtained for little 
or nothing by the corruption of municipal 
legislative bodies, and that the power of 
great wealth gained by the use of the 
privileges is exerted corruptly to per- 
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petuate the grants. Where private has 
given way to municipal ownership in 
Great Britain—as in the notable exam- 
ples of Glasgow—the forces have in most 
cases been purely economic. Here, while 
the economic argument has weight with 
the people, it is something else that 
moves them. It is the conviction that 
they have been robbed of the franchises 
by bribery, that enormous fortunes have 
been the fruit of this corruption, and that 
the wealth built up by the watering of 
stock and by merger manipulation is used 
to their disadvantage, in further corrup- 
tion of legislators and for the control of 
municipal politics. 

Think for a moment of the history of 
the infamous Allen law in Illinois and of 
the relation of the New York Board of 
Aldermen to the Broadway franchise. 
Recall the threats of lynching by which 
the Chicago Council was restrained from 
consummating the crime for which the 
Allen law cleared the way, or the assault 
of citizens upon the Council of Kansas. 
City, Kan., a few weeks ago, when the 
members of that Council were prevented, 
on the last day of their term, by threats 
and a liberal exhibition of rope nooses, 
from extending for twenty-five years 
railway franchises that had five years of 
life remaining. Read the story of the 
efforts of a Citizens’ Committee to purify 
the Council of Scranton, where members. 
were borne on the payrolls of franchise 
corporations, and where convictions have 
been obtained by the confessions of some 
of the guilty men. 

It is the resentment and righteous in- 
dignation excited by revelations of such 
corruption and robbery, and by evidence 
of the controlling power of the ill gotten 
wealth in local politics, that are the chief 
forces behind the movement in our cities 
for municipal ownership. Of course 
there is also a belief that the profits now 
enjoyed by the holders of franchises 
wrongfully procured will be turned to 
the use of the public, in a reduction of the 
price of service; but the real impelling 
force is derived from a conviction that 
these profits have been stolen from the 
people, and that both the character of 
municipal councils and the methods of 
municipal politics will be improved when 
the franchises are held and used by the 
elected agents of the people, to whom 
they belong. We believe that such would 
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be the effect of the change, wherever con- 
ditions are ripe for a transfer of control. 


J 


The Regulation of Marriage 


One of the advantages of our Federal 
plan of government is found in the op- 
portunity it affords for social experiment 
on a limited scale. Each of the common- 
wealths is practically independent as a 
legislating unit in all matters that do not 
directly affect the integrity or the com- 
mon welfare of the nation. For more 
than a century State legislation has dis- 
closed two parallel tendencies of deep sig- 
nificance. Each State has shown vigor- 
ous initiative and self-reliance in experi- 
menting on its own account. At the 
same time, each State has shown great 
readiness to imitate the successful leg- 
islation of other commonwealths. A care- 
ful study of these two phases of Ameri- 
can legislative history would be highly 
instructive to those amateur reformers 
whose one remedy for all the evils of the 
American body politic is the substitution 
of Federal for State statute law. Noth- 
ing is more uncertain than the actual 
working of new legislation, It is one of 
the most precarious and costly experi- 
ments that man can undertake. Applied 
to an entire nation of seventy-two million 
souls it is a gigantic risk, financially and 
morally, and involves a grave responsibi!- 
ity. A people may well think itself for- 
tunate when its political organization per- 
mits local experimentation on a relative- 
ly small scale, in the certainty that every 
real success will spread by imitation, as 
the Australian ballot law, first enacted by 
Massachusetts, spread across the country 
within a period of a little more than five 
years, and as the labor legislation and the 
legislation in regulation of corporate 
power—most of which had its inception 
in the same progressive old common- 
wealth—has been surely finding its way 
into the statute law of the other States. 

Of all matters which States or nations 
try to regulate by law not any are more 
delicate or more likely to prove wholly 
unmanageable than those intimate per- 
sonal relations which constitute the fam- 
ily life, and determine the transmission 
of race qualities to posterity. Our mar- 
tiage and divorce laws, as everybody 
knows, are chaotic and contradictory, and 
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it is no wonder that the scandals which 
have been made possible by the widely 
differing statutes and decisions of the 
forty-five commonwealths have provokec 
many thoughtful publicists to demand the 
substitution of Federal for State law on 
these matters. Even here, however, it is 
hardly possible to doubt that if, as now 
seems probable, a measure of uniformity 
can be brought about by discussion, imi- 
tation, and a few reconciling decisions by 
the United States Supreme Court, the re- 
sult in the long run will be more satis- 
factory than we could hope to secure 
through Federal legislation. 

There is nothing strange in .the fa- 
miliar fact that the conduct which most 
deeply concerns the welfare of the race 
is often the last which prudent Govern- 
ments care to meddle with. In the pri- 
vacy of his study no competent physician, 
lawyer, clergyman or professor of sociah 
science would hesitate to say that some 
tens of thousands of unhappy wretches 
in every civilized nation should never 
have been born, and that, until society as- 
sents to some method of preventing the 
birth of such, or of eliminating them 
from the population after their birth, the 
effort to stamp out crime and pauperism 
will be a Tantalus’s task. Ancient civ- 
ilizations handled this problem in a rad- 
ical fashion, as savages and barbarians 
always have done; but the world has 
grown both merciful and sentimental, 
and the community will no longer listen 
to propositions involving the infliction of 
death on account of physical or moral de- 
fect; it is loth to kill even for capital 
crime. There are indications, however, 
of a growing willingness to seek a dim- 
inution of physical and moral evi 
through the prohibition of unfit mar- 
riages. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that a strong moral sentiment already 
exists against marriages of persons. 
tainted with insanity, epilepsy and ven- 
ereal disease. How far this sentiment 
can advantageously find expression in 
legislative enactments is a question that 
experiment only can answer. 

The public, therefore, will watch with 
keen interest the probable enactment and 
the working of the proposed Chilton Act 
in Minnesota. This measure undertakes 
to prevent the marriage of persons af- 
flicted with serious physical or mentat 
disorder by requiring every one wishing 
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to enter into legal matrimony to submit 
to a physical examination by a competent 
medical practitioner, and to obtain from 
him a certificate of sound health before 
the ceremony of marriage can be per- 
formed. The sanguine will expect more 
of this law than it can possibly accom- 
plish; yet it may be productive of more 
good than the skeptical anticipate. When 
various choices are presented to a large 
number of persons we have reason to ex- 
pect that each possible choice will actuai- 
ly be made by a certain percentage of all 
choosers. In this case persons wishing 
to marry, but physically unfit, may do 
any oné of four things—namely, obey the 
law, remove to another State, try to bribe 
the medical examiner, or live in illegal 
relations. There is not the slightest rea- 
son to doubt that all four of these choices 
will hereafter be revealed in Minnesota’s 
social statistics if the Chilton Act is en- 
forced. The only important question is, 
How will the percentages read? If the 
figures of legal obedience shall turn out 
to be relatively large, the experiment will 
be called a success, and it will then be 
imitated by other commonwealths. 


rT 
The Doctor. 


In the year 1800 “the Doctor” re- 
ceived all the homage that the unin- 
structed multitude would pay to what 
seemed to them an almost supernatural 
superiority, an homage that seems ab- 
surd when we think of the way in which 
he had been educated for his work. He 
had been the pupil of some old “ pre- 
ceptor ’’—a common practitioner—but 
had never seen a skeleton, or made an 
autopsy. The belief that odious and 
abominable remedies, like burnt toad, 
were good things to put into human 
stomachs had died out, but was replaced 
by faith in the efficacy of drugs, on the 
theory that disease was not a condition, 
but an entity that could be attacked and 
put to flight as we smoke out vermin. 
So many substances—animal, vegetable 
and mineral—had been adopted to this 
purpose that by the niddle of the nine- 
teenth century it took a book that meas- 
ured six inches across the back, and was 
two-thirds as large as the present New 
York Directory to tell about them; and 
yet the wisest doctors knew then and 
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now know that four or five of them con- 
stitute the true essentials of the Pharma- 
copceia. When the celebrated James 
Jackson went in 1797 to study with Dr. 
Holycke, of Salem, he was taken into the 
medicine shop, and the preceptor said : 
“Tt will take you long to get acquainted 
with them all, but most of them are unim- 
portant. There are four that are equal to all 


the rest, namely, mercury, antimony, bark, and 
opium.” 


In a recent company of young physi- 
cians, each of whom had just completed 
a course in a large hospital, the question 
was asked: “If you were to make a 
voyage around the world, and were re- 
quired to bring back all the crew safe 
and alive, on pain of your own death, 
with only six medicines, what would you 
take?” Instantly they made out lists 
of four, only varying in the order, tho 
all put opium first. They were mercury, 
in its two forms of calomel and bi- 
chloride, quinine and ether, the fearful- 
ly disturbing element of antimony be- 
ing replaced by the merciful agent of 
anesthesia. For the fifth some said ipe- 
cac, and some said digitalis—the strain 
and stress of modern “ on time ” life call- 
ing for something that can sustain or 
soothe an overworked heart; while the 
sixth was indeed a scattering vote. 

About the middle of the century Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, gave his epoch 
making address on the Self-Limitation 
of most diseases—i. e., that they tend to 
recovery, running aregularcourseina lim- 
ited time, and that the best that could be 
done was to remove all friction, and let 
Nature do her own work. He made a 
mighty protest against the “heroic” 
doses of medicine then fashionable. Just 
at this time another silent revolution be- 
gan, in the advent of the specialist, in- 
stead of the doctor who is to repair all 
the physical injuries we have, the oculist, 
the aurist, the dentist, the rhinologist, 
the laryngologist, the dermatologist, and 
all the rest of the line. 

Dr. John S. Billings thus describes a 
modern surgical operation: 

“Instead of having to look forward to the 
torture of incisions, manipulations and stitch- 
ing, with but small hope of- surviving the ex- 
hausting suppuration and _ blood-poisoning, 
which were such common results, the patient 
now knows that he will inhale a little sweet 


vapor, unconscious of the strokes of the sur- 
geon’s knife or the pricks of his needle. He 











may dream wondrous dreams, but will soon 
awake to find himself in his bed, staring at 
his trained nurse standing by its side, and 
wondering vaguely when the operation is to 
begin. . . . The surgeon will glance at his 
temperature record and look ‘at the outside 
of his bandages, but when he does remove 
them there will be nothing to be seen but a 
ee red line and not a trace of suppura- 
ion. 


The days of surgical fever are no more— 
perfect asepsis has put them to flight. 
Asepsis and its chief priestess, the trained 


nurse, came in at about the end of the: 


third quarter of the century. The 
knowledge of bacteriology dates only 
twenty years back. The clinical ther- 
mometer and the compound microscope 
are the two greatest inanimate helpers 
the last century has bestowed upon us. 

The new century is to see a great ex- 
tension of the recently introduced serum- 
therapy; antitoxin has reduced the mor- 
tality of diphtheria more than one-half, 
and already a French physician has cured 
well authenticated cases of pneumonia 
by diphtheria antitoxin. 

Preventive medicine is beginning to 
come into its own, as witness the exten- 
sive areas of vaccination. At the begin- 
ning of the last century one-seventh of 
the people of England were swept off by 
small-pox, while there was one recent 
year with only one death from the dis- 
ease in London, which had four million 
inhabitants. Could any man at the be- 
ginning of the century have dreamed of 
the transformation? Perhaps it will be 
the glory of the twentieth century to an- 
nihilate what Dr. Holmes calls the “white 
plague” by consumptives’ sanitariums, 
and attention to hygienic laws. 

With the increase of small hospitals 
all over the land, physicians will find more 
congenial positions in the country; and 
with the rapid increase in trolley roads, 
telegraphs and telephones, the long, lone- 
ly reaches of “ country practice ” so dis- 
tasteful to many, are disappearing. 


Women doctors are bound to be more. 


numerous in the future, and there are 
beautiful examples of all that is most de- 
sirable in a physician among them. For 
the myriad bodily ills that cannot be class- 
ified we shall still need a body of learned 
and experienced men to defend us from 
the causes, and to get rid of them when 
possible ; so we need not fear but that the 
able and experienced family doctor will 
be always in demand, 
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Clubs. 


Ir is our belief that a multitude of 
clubs can be dispensed with without any 
great loss to the community. There are 
some kinds, however, that if conducted 
aright will nine times out of ten bring 
substantial results in the way of social 
enjoyment and intellectual profit. These 
are so easy to start and so easy to keep 
going that we venture the following sug- 
gestions, based on knowledge of some 
successful clubs, that our readers may 
profit thereby. They are principally edu- 
cational and may be classed as follows: 
First, those with 4 membership of from 
six to twelve; second, those with a mem- 
bership of from twelve to thirty; and, 
third, those with a membership of from 
thirty to several hundred. 

The club of a dozen members or less is 
the most enjoyable one. All that is nec- 
essary to do is to call three or four friends 
together. Choose a topic to discuss, and 
then meet at one of your friends’ rooms 
and talk it over for an evening. There 
should be no officers, no constitution, no 
fixed rules and no refreshments. In or- 
der that every member shall take part it 
is wise to have each one speak in turn 
without interruption till every one has 
had his say (as long or short as he wills), 
then throw the meeting open. This 
method of procedure insures that every 
one shall take his part in the discussion. 
It is vitally important that only congenial 
spirits should belong to such a club. One 
bore or one member who loses his tem- 
per when a new idea is advanced will 
completely ruin such a gathering. Be 
democratic to a fault within the club, but 
be very exclusive in selecting new mem- 
bers. The meetings should not be held 
oftener than once in two weeks, nor less 
than once in three weeks. The topic for 
discussion should be given out at the pre- 
vious meeting, but no one should go to 
any laborious research in looking up the 
subjects; otherwise the discussions will be 
stilted. Avoid also choosing subjects on 
which the members hold no definite opin- 
ions, and which do not, therefore, vital- 
ly interest them. In other words, make 
the club simply a gathering where every 
little while you and your best friends can 
talk seriously about those things that 
most interest you. It might be a good 
plan to refresh your memory as to Ben- 
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jamin Franklin’s famous “ Junto,” “ The 
Literary Club” of Dr. Johnson, and the 
Metaphysical Club of which Tennyson 
and Huxley were members. These were 
conducted somewhat on the above prin- 
ciples, and were.among the most success- 
ful small clubs ever known. It should 
be added that the sexes ought not to be 
mixed in such a club as this, nor should 
the members be of widely different ages. 
Anything that constrains the freest in- 
tercourse should be rigidly excluded. 

In the club of from twelve to thirty the 
meetings must necessarily be more for- 
mal than in the previously described club. 
Here an especially prepared speech or 
paper by one of the members, not to take 
over half an hour in delivery, should lead 
off the discussion. The chairman should 
then call upon every one in turn for an 
extemporaneous criticism of the paper, 
but the speech should be limited to eight 
minutes. It is well to begin the evening 
with an inexpensive dinner. A prelimi- 
nary satisfying of the inner man is always 
conducive to a good time, and further- 
more it makes the attendance more regu- 
lar. In this club as in the former one 
congeniality is essential ; the sexes should 
not be mixed, and the strictest rules 
must be enforced as to qualifications for 
membership. A_ constitution, officers 
and dues will be necessary. The meet- 
ings should be held preferably once ‘a 
month, tho we know one very successful 
club of this character that comes to- 
gether every fortnight. 

The third and largest club is the most 
practical one for a small town, or for a 
particular class of people who want to get 
together in a large city. If it is in a 
town, it should be the aim to take the 
whole community in. If it is in a large 
city the club should be composed of peo- 
ple who are working or thinking along 
similar lines. Thus in this city there 
are several denominational clubs; the re- 
formers have the Social Reform Club, 
and the high stand college graduates the 
Phi Beta Kappa Club. In these clubs the 
organization should be strong. The 
meetings should not be held oftener than 
once a month or four times a winter, and 
should begin with a dinner and end with 
speeches, or begin with speeches and end 
with a light collation. The speakers 
should allbe invited—neverlessthan'three 
or more than ten. Perhaps five is the 
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ideal number. ‘Two fifty-minute speeches 
will pall, when ten ten-minute ones will 
be received with unflagging interest. 
Choose a chairman who will insist on 
brevity. Furthermore beware of celeb- 
rities as speakers: They may be all right, 
but they cost a great deal, and often bring 
more light to bear on themselves than 
the topics they discuss. In this club, un- 
like the other two, the membership 
should be composed of men and women 
in about equal proportions. Congeniality 
need not be a prime factor in the qualifi- . 
cation for membership, for the members 
come not to argue, but to listen. If the 
programs are interesting every one will 
want to join; if they are not the club de- 
serves failure. Therefore be careful in 
the selection of the officers; for to them 
success is generally due. 

Finally any one of our readers who 
will start or join one of these clubs will 
learn that the greatest intellectual and so- 
cial enjoyment known to man comes from 
the rubbing of mind against mind and the 
free interchange of thought and experi- 


ence. 
& 


The Price of South Africa. 


ALREADY the South African war has 
cost the British people $733,000,000 in 
taxes and loans, not to speak of the de- 
struction of values in South Africa it- 
self, and all the incidental losses to in- 
dividuals and to commerce. It is likely 
to cost a round billion of dollars before it 
is concluded. Is it worth the cost? 

Certainly the British people think it is; 
and it is their speculation. Whether it 
be the British in Great Britain or in 
Cape Colony, both agree that whatever 
the cost the war must be carried on till 
the conclusion of British sovereignty is 
attained, and the danger of the loss of 
South Africa is finally averted. They 
will pay all the cost rather than fail. 
They will scold about the blunders of the 
war, about the break-down of their mil- 
itary system, but they do not falter, all 
parties of them, in their determination 
that South Africa shall be British. 

They are right in the valuation they 
put on South Africa, even taking that 
alone, and not considering what would 
be the loss of prestige to great Britain in 
Europe and China and India were she 
to be beaten by the Boers. The question 

















in conflict is the possession of South 
Africa—of the best part, the temperate 
part of the Continent, whether it shall or 
shall not belong to Great Britain. A 
billion dollars would be a very small price 
to pay for it now, even as landed prop- 
erty, not to speak of its assured future. 
One of our comfortable cities is worth 
a billion dollars. The territory in de- 
bate is nearly as large as all the United 
States east of the Mississippi. 

Then there is to be considered the re- 
lation of South Africa to the rest of the 
British possessions in Africa. Just as 
Europe and Asia and North America are 
dominated from the North, Africa and 
South America must be dominated from 
the South. Argentina and Chili are the 
strong Powers in South America, and. so 
the population of South Africa is sure to 
be the ablest and most influential on that 
continent. Great Britain cannot afford 
for any price to lose her possession of 
South Africa, so long as she has the am- 
bition to be the principal Power in Af- 
rica. The best of Africa she now holds, 
from Egypt to the Cape. France may 
hold as much land, but it is mainly sand; 
the best rivers and harbors and mines 
and tillable soil are held by Great Brit- 
ain. To hold all this and develop it with 
English settlers she needs to hold South 
Africa; she must hold the way from 
Cairo to the Cape. 

And yet it is the mastery of sentiment 
over financial values that. controls in 
this matter. England could not, would 
not, forsake her sons in the Transvaal, 
nor would she yield their equal rights. It 
was English liberty for all, the right to 
be represented by equal votes, that was 
at stake ; and for this liberty in the Trans- 
vaal she was willing to fight, and when 
the fight was on to finish it at whatever 
cost. The previous condition was not 
liberty ; it was the subordination of the 
newcomer to the old settler. The future 
condition will be one of absolute equality, 
British and Boer, a fair liberty such as 
the Transvaal could never see so long as 
it was the policy to exploit and tyrannize 
over foreign settlement and wealth. 

The kind of civilization that the British 
will give to all South Africa is worth 
many billion dollars more than the kind 
which the Boer rulers wanted; who would 
have made it all Dutch of the Kruger 
kind from the Cape to the Zambesi. 
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Whether we count money value, or 
whether we add the worth of British 
prestige abroad, or whether we take in 
the worth of that free self-government 
and equal rights, and those institutions 
of civilization of which Great Britain and 
the United States are the best promoters, 
the value received by Great Britain and 
the world in the maintenance of British 
sovéreignty in South Africa is well worth 
the price for which Englishmen are now 
required to pay two pence extra income 
tax and:a cent on sugar. 


st 


“Why do not the negroes 
Negro Vice suppress their ruffians if 
they object to their being 
lynched?” is a question occasionally 
asked. One answer might be that white 
people do not suppress their ruffians, and 
yet we object to their being lynched. But 
the New Orleans negroes are giving a 
different answer to it. They say: “ We 
will suppress our ruffians as far as pos- 
sible.” They feel that if they are com- 
pelled to segregate by themselves, and 
are to have no part in the general law- 
making and law-executing of the com- 
munity, they will work by themselves, as 
they. so often do in the matter of educa- 
tion. Some two or three months ago the 
leading colored people of New Orleans 
called great mass meetings, at which 
resolutions were adopted calling for the 
suppression of negro gambling hells, 
saloons, dives and dance-houses, places 
that the police seemed rather glad to al- 
low to continue in operation, because they 
made it easy to find negro criminals. 


Committees were appointed to call on the 


Mayor and ask him to order all negro 
dives closed, and vigilance committees 
were appointed to prosecute the work. 
This has been very successful. The 
places have been closed without much 
sympathy on the part of the police, and 
there has been a marked decrease of 
negro crime. This success is due in 
large part to the sympathy of the Mayor. 
But as soon as it was found that the ne- 
gro dives were being ‘closed the news- 
papers began to ask why the dives pat- 
ronized by the whites should not also be 
closed; and the result has been a general 
protest against allowing white gambling 
saloons to be open, and many have been 
shut. But really, it is the negroes that 
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have set the pace and given the impulse 
to the movement. This shows what we 
sooften have said: that it is popular senti- 
ment even more than votes and force that 
is to accomplish any reform. 
a 

Everybody is interested in 
Noah’s Ark. The discov- 
ery by the late George Smith of the 
Chaldean story of the deluge made an 
immense sensation in its day. The-very 
admirable edition of the Assyrian text by 
Professor Haupt, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was a gift of the highest value to 
scholars ; and we are glad to see that Pro- 
fessor Haupt intends to pursue the study 
further with a careful translation of the 
text. Now Mr. C. H. W. Johns, of the 
British Museum, announces the discovery 
of what he believes will fill out a portion 
of the text which had been lost. It is a 
fragment which appears to give the size 
of the ark, according to the Chaldean leg- 
end, and a list of the animals that went 
into it. Mr. Johns interprets this tablet 
as contemplating the ark as a house on a 
boat or raft. He supposes it to repre- 
sent a boat 788 cubits long and 410 cubits 
broad, carrying a box-shaped house 660 
cubits long and 390 cubits broad and 150 
cubits high above the deck. This, of 
course, makes a tremendous and incredi- 
ble ark, which is nothing against the 
story. Among the animals mentioned are 
dromedaries, camels, horses, mules and 
asses, male and female of each species, 
forming one group; then oxen and cat- 
tle of various sorts, sheep, goats, ante- 
lopes and gazelles, forming a second 
group; the latter apparently clean ani- 
mals used for food. No numbers are 
given, as they are usually given in the 
herd lists of the Ninevite kings. Then 
follows a list of birds, and it ends with 
“the dove, the swallow, the raven.” In 
the Chaldean version of the story Noah 
sent forth, when the waters began to 
abate, first the dove, then the swallow, 
and then the raven. The order is the 
same; and this makes it almost certain 
that the tablet is meant to give a descrip- 
tion of the ark;'and the extraordinary 
dimensions of the building and its sin- 
gular selection of animals, unfitted for a 
royal farm yard or park, seem suited to 
no other explanation than that we have 
here a summary estimate of the size and 
contents of Noah’s Ark. 


Noah’s Ark 
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We now have two 
Catholic archbishops 
at least that are actively and vigor- 
ously attacking the saloon, doing it as 
if they had their heart’ in it. One, 
of course, is Archbishop Ireland, and 
the other is Archbishop Keane, of 
Dubuque. He has just been conse- 
crated, and he had a very curious ex- 
perience not long ago, when, intending to 
go into a book store in the “ Bishop’s 
Block,” he found himself by mistake in 
a saloon on his own property. The sa- 
loonkeeper was ejected as quickly as the 
law made it possible. The Archbishop 
has denounced the saloon before crowded 
audiences in his cathedral, telling them 
that if it were possible or practicable it 
would be his ambition to root out the 
liquor trade and liquor places entirely, 
but that he recognized this is not now 
possible. It was, however, his ambition 
that no Catholic should be engaged in the 
liquor business, and it was a shame to 
have to say that they are. He should, 
however, insist that no Catholic keep his 
place open for the sale of liquor on Sun- 
day. He told parents that their custom 
of sending their children to saloons af- 
ter beer and whisky was nothing short 
of educating them to become drunkards 
as they grew up. For the present he was 
using moral suasion only, but if this 
should prove inadequate to secure the ob- 
ject in view, he announced his intention 
in the near future to instruct his priests 
not to administer the sacraments of the 
Church to those engaged in the liquor 
business; a business, he declared, “ in- 
consistent with the name and practices of 
Catholicity ; therefore no Catholic should 
engage in the business, and those in it 
should get out of it.’ The influence of 
two such admirable men as Archbishops 
Treland and Keane is of immense value to 
the Catholic Church of the Middle West 
and to the whole country. 
& 

A new poison is to be guarded 
against, the acids of selenium. 
It was very hard to under- 
stand why the very little arsenic in the 
British beer could have done so much 
hurt, when we consider that taken in 
small doses, as by the Styrian peasants, it 
is pretty well endured, and indeed gives 
the appearance of ruddy health. But 
now the chemists have found that be- 


Two Archbishops. 


The New 
Poison 















sides arsenic there was selenium, an- 
other similar mineral poison, in the sul- 
furic acid, out of which was made the 
glucose that entered into the composi- 
tion of the beer; and selenium is more 
dangerous than arsenic. Some of those 
who were seriously poisoned by the beer 
could not have taken more than one two- 
hundredth of a gram .a day, scarce 
enough to get fat on; but it seems to be a 
fact that the system never gets tolerant 
of selenium as it does of arsenic, and that 
repeated doses will produce a fatal ac- 
cumulation of the poison. Lately mos- 
quitoes added a new terror to life, and 
now beer-drinkers must beware of se- 
lenium. Those were good old days in 
which we died without knowing why. 


& 


w : One may be allowed to 
aboomnas laugh as well as grieve 
Asbestos House ‘little over the burning 
of that portion of the Imperial Palace in 
Peking in which was placed General von 
Waldersee’s asbestos house. This won- 
derful house was destroyed, with the por- 
tion of the palace where it had been set 
up, and the General just squeezed 
through the window and saved his life. 
But this apparent failure of German 
science is not so serious as the effect the 
injury to his palace may have on the plans 
for the return of the Emperor to Peking. 
There can be no restoration of quiet con- 
ditions until the Chinese court is rein- 
stated and orderly government is in its 
hands. What we need is to have the 
armies withdraw from the capital and the 
expeditions that we hear of cease their 
punitive work. But until the Emperor 
can return and assume authority there 
must be disorder, and there will be call 
for expeditions to suppress Boxers and 
brigands. The world is tired of the oc- 
cupation of Peking, and of the long dis- 
cussions of the Legationers and of the 
ambitions and squabbles of the generals. 
We are glad that the Americans made 
haste to withdraw. 


A Constitution ¢ are allowed to know 

foe taeaal very little of what is go- 
a . e,° ° 

ing on politically in Rus- 

sia; but the fact that fifteen thousand 

signatures have been received to a peti- 

tion to the Czar that he grant a constitu- 


tion is one of the gravest significance. ° 
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Russia is now the only nation in Europe, 
left since 1848, without a constitution. 
It is the only country in all Christendom 
governed after the old autocratic way. 
‘That the people should be waking up to 
the fact that they are the most backward 
and slavish of all the civilized world is 
very serious, and that fifteen thousand of 
them would take the risk of offending the 
powers that be by asking those powers to 
abdicate in behalf of the people to whom 
power rightfully belongs, is most prom- 
ising, perhaps just now alarming. For, 
of course, the request will not be granted, 
and the signers will be marked men, and 
there will be arrests, and more disturb- 
ances, and by and by a revolution. What 
Count Tolstoi says will be considered: 


“Even if the disturbances are quelled at 
present they cannot be stifled. . . . The 
blame does not lie with evil, turbulent men, 
but in you rulers, who do not wish to see any- 
thing at the present moment except your own 
comfort. f men are at present dis- 
turbed and seem to wish you harm, it is only 
because you appear to them as an obstacle - 
which deprives them and also millions of their 
brothers of the greatest human good, freedom 
and enlightenment.” 


Some of the ablest and most useful of 
our citizens are hardly known to the 
general world, and such a one was Prof. 
Henry A. Rowland, of Johns Hopkins 
University, who has just died at the age 
of 52. Every student of the physical 
sciences knew him, not simply for his ex- 
traordinary diffraction gratings, with 
48,000 lines to the inch, which have sup- 
plied the laboratories of the world and 
revolutionized spectrum analysis, but also 


for his work in electrical science. And 


this spectrum analysis is now receiving 
great development through the work of 
Professor Langley, who has been investi- 
gating beyond the visible spectrum, an in- 
visible spectrum of heat twenty times as 
long, with its corresponding bands and 
lines, that portion which represents chem- 
ical force and the powers that support 
life. 
a 

It pleases us that Edna Dean Proctor, 
in her poem this week should commem- 
orate the humble parents of Abraham 
Lincoln. Thomas Lincoln died in Coles 
County, Illinois, in 1851, and was there 
buried; the mother died in 1818, in 
Berry County, Indiana, and was there in- 
terred near the Ohio River. 


















































































































































































































































FINANCIAL. 


New British Taxes. 


THE cost of the war in South Africa 
has been enormous—$730,000,000 thus 
far, said the British Chancellor of the 
_ Exchequer in his explanation of the 
budget, last week; the treasury deficit 
last year was $265,000,000, it will be 
$285,000,000 for the coming year, and to 
meet the great expenditures new taxes 
must be levied. There is to be a new loan, 
already announced, of $300,000,000 in 
consols issued at 944, in addition to pre- 
vious war loans of about $360,000,000. 
The entire cost of the war will probably 
exceed $1,000,000,000. Sugar, exported 
coal, glucose and molasses are now to be 
taxed, and the income tax is to be in- 
creased by two pence in the pound, so 
that the rate will be nearly 6 per cent. It 
. is expected that the new taxes will yield 
$55,000,000 a year. 

The sugar impost is a revenue tax in 
purpose, but may become slightly pro- 
tective in operation. It is one cent a 
pound on refined, with a scale of dimin- 
ishing rates on raw grades, falling to a 
minimum of about half a cent at 76 de- 
grees by the polariscopic test. Owing to 
the sale of great quantities of refined 
sugar in England by Continental bounty- 
paying countries, the British refining in- 
dustry is not a large one. The duty on 
raw sugar is not protective, for there is 
no domestic product to be protected. It 
is not clear that the difference between 
the duty on refined and the duty on raw 
is sufficient to afford any protection to 
the British refiner; it is not half a cent a 
pound, as some have said, but probably 
averages not much more than one-quar- 
ter of a cent. The tax may fairly be re- 
garded as one for revenue, without any 
distinct protective quality. It may in- 
crease the cost to the consumer by the 
full amount of the tax on refined. The 
tax of about 25 cents a ton on exported 
coal will tend to increase the sales of 
American coal abroad; but the effect of 
it in this direction may be very slight, 
for the tax is only one-tenth of the reduc- 
tion in the price of Cardiff coal since last 
September. The increasing exports of 
English coal—they were 46,000,000 tons 
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in 1900—have been regarded with some 
misgivings by British economists and 
statesmen, who will not complain if the 
tax shall reduce them. 

It will be observed that the Govern- 
ment would not yield to those who urged 
that protective tariff duties should be im- 
posed on agricultural products and iron 
and that it declined to give a protective 
preference to the colonies, even with re- 
spect to the sugar of the suffering Britisii 
West Indies. It is difficult to find a par- 
ticle of protection in these new taxes. 
They mark no departure from the estal- 
lished British policy concerning revenue 
from imports. Moreover, they are not 
designed to be permanent, but were de- 
vised to meet extraordinary demands. 
The shrinkage of the Government’s ma- 
jority in the votes on sugar and coal is 
ominous. No scheme of new taxes to 
raise $55,000,000 could have won popu- 
lar approval; but this one has some very 
unpopular features. The sugar tax will 


be felt at once by all the working people; 
the coal tax has offended the great mine- 
owning and shipping interests, and may 
be used to the disadvantage of the Gov- 
ernment with miners and workmen in 


many industries. The dose might have 
been made less disagreeable and offen- 
sive, in a political sense, altho it could 
not have been a palatable one; and the 
Salisbury government may suffer a se- 
rious loss of support on account of this 
memorable budget. 


Financial Items. 


A PUBLISHED rumor that the great 
packing interests of Armour, Swift and 
Morris were to be combined, with a capi- 
tal of $135,000,000, was recently denied 
by officers of the three companies. 


....-The mileage of all the roads em- 
braced in the system of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company is 10,443; and 
there is single track enough to make five 
lines from New York to San Francisco. 

....One American company has for 


some time past been exporting wire and 
nails at the rate of about 4,000 tons per 


*month, selling these products in Europe, 
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Australia, South America and many 
other parts of the world. 


...-Exports for the nine months end- 
ing on March 31st ($1,140,170,728), 
were greater than those of any corre- 
sponding period in past years, and the 
excess of exports over imports for these 
three quarters of the current fiscal year 
was $540,687,000. 

....Owing to the depressed condition 
of manufacturing industries in Germany, 
especially in the iron and steel trade, 25 
per cent. of the workmen of the country 
are either idle or insufficiently employed. 
The Krupps have discharged 4,000 men 
since October, and it is said that they are 
about to dismiss 5,000 more. 

....1n response to a recent advertise- 
ment by the harbor authorities of Cal- 
cutta for locomotives, the lowest English 
bid was $7,349 for each locomotive, with 
nine months for filling the order, and the 
lowest American bid was $5,998, with 
only six months for delivery. The con- 
tract was given to the American bidder. 

....-The total gross deposits of the 
forty-four national banks of New York, 
as stated in the latest report to the Comp- 


troller of the Currency, were $1,061,327,- 
000, showing the remarkable increase of 
$179,642,000, or 20 per cent., since De- 


cember 13th last. In four years the de- 
posits of these banks have increased by 
IOI per cent. 

....The Standard Oil Company be- 
gan the year with a dividend of 20 per 
cent., which called for the disbursement of 
about $20,000,000. This is a quarterly 
dividend, but it does not necessarily fol- 
low that 20 per cent. will be declared in 
each of the remaining quarters of 19go1. 
The dividends last year amounted to 48 
per cent. Nearly one-third of the shares 
are owned by John D. Rockefeller. 

....The dealings of our Navy Depart- 
ment with the American manufacturers 
of armor plate, and the legislation of Con- 
gress on this subject, are recalled by the 
protests of the Budget Committee of the 
German Reichstag against “the mon- 
strous extortion” of the two German 
firms enjoying a monopoly of the manu- 
facture of armor plate for the German 
navy. Their charges exceed by $100 per 
ton the price paid here ; and the commit- 
tee recommends either the encouragement 
of foreign competition or the establish- 
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ment of a Government armor plate fac- 
tory. 

....1n these days financial “ records ” 
in New York are easily broken. Clear- 
ings for week before last ($2,148,247,- 
459) far exceeded those of any previous 
week, and a new high record for one day 
($437,852,980) was made on the gth. 
But this was displaced by a total of $445,- 
241,223 on the 16th. On the Stock Ex- 
change sales of 2,170,800 shares on the 
19th made a new daily record, and the to- 
tal of more than 10,000,000 shares for 
the week has never been equaled. 


....1n view of the attacks upon West- 
ern mortgages, the record of the Middle- 
sex Banking Company deserves atten- 
tion. In the eight years ending with 
1900 this company met maturities of 
principal amounting to more than 
$8,000,000, and of interest exceeding 
$3,350,000, promptly upon presentation 
of the bonds and coupons; and the dis- 
count from the face value of about 
$1,000,000 of non-matured obligations 
offered and sold during this period, ow- 
ing to the settlement of estates or to panic 
pressure in the earlier years, has repre- 
sented on the average only a fair commis- 
sion to the brokers negotiating the sales. 


....In Russia at the close of the last 
fiscal year there were in full operation 
31,305 miles of railway, of which the 
Government owned and operated 21,691 
miles. State ownership has been profit- 
able, as the revenue returns plainly show. 
Russia has been a heavy borrower abroad 
in the last fourteen years, but not to meet 
treasury deficits. The new loans have 
been used in part to refund old loans at 
lower rates, while the remainder went 
into railroad construction. One of the 
State railways is the Wladikawkas sys- 
tem of nearly 1,600 miles, traversing the 
rich territory between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian. Farson, Leach & Co. offer 
$1,000,000 in the four-per-cent. gold 
bonds of this company, which are se- 
cured by the absolute guarantee of the 
Russian Government and by a sinking 
fund, and are free from all Russian 
taxes. 


....-Coupons and _ dividends 
nounced : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 
(stamped adj. mort.), coupons No. 9, payable 
May I. 


an- 





INSURANCE. 


A Sign of Progress. 


THERE is a somewhat prevalent notion 
that anybody can conduct a newspaper, 
without previous training ; and if one may 
judge from the intermittent talk about 
starting municipal insurance companies, 
whereby the drain of money “ out of the 
State” can be checked and a saving be 
effected which can be applied on tax-re- 
duction, there is a notion that insurance 
is an easy business. This notion is not 
confident enough to bring it to the actual 
attempt, and somehow such talk always 
reminds us of the reply made by Quince, 
the Carpenter, when Snug, the joiner, 
asked for “ the lion’s part,” that he might 
begin his study of it—‘ You may do it ex- 
tempore, for it is nothing but roaring.” 

However, Dartmouth College, which 
has also just followed other colleges in 
establishing a chair of music, has a-new 
Amos Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance, and Mr. Joseph A. De Boer, 
vice-president and actuary of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, is to open the 
subject there as non-resident lecturer; 


the insurance course will cover policy 


construction, rate making, compensa- 
tion, etc. On request from Professor 
Wambaugh, of Harvard, the library be- 
longing to the Insurance Exchange m 
Boston has just been opened to use by his 
classes in insurance and insurance law. 
Actuary Messenger, of the Travelers, is 
delivering several lectures at Cornell, 
and in consequence of Professor Wam- 
baugh’s application the librarian is about 
to send a letter to some fifty colleges, to 
ascertain how much interest is already 
taken in the subject and what materials 
are used. 

Perhaps this may at first seem surpris- 
ing and a misdirection, but second 
thought cannot sustain that impression. 
On the contrary, it is an encouraging 
sign. Insurance will be understood, in 
its nature and functions, when it is stud- 
ied; when so understood, is it not plain 
that the abuses, defects and troubles of 
the present about it will be at least les- 
sened? 

ed 


James A. Bratr, of Blair & Co., 


bankers, and Thomas A. Buckner, one of 
980 


the Vice-Presidents, have been elected 
new trustees of the New York Life In- 
surance Company. 


..-. The American Union Life, of this 
city, whose prospective merging in the 
operations of a few months ago in which 
the National Life of the United States 
and others figured failed to go through, 
now disappears by transfer to the Secur- 
ity Life and Trust of Philadelphia. The 
company was started in 1894 by Mr. P. 
B. Armstrong, who had no life insurance 
experience to aid him, and had achieved 
some notoriety by a rather “ plunging” 
method of managing fire insurance. Ex- 
penses were relatively too heavy, nearly 
equaling the premium receipts during 
the entire active term. The end of 1899 
found the company with $68,723 surplus 
as to policyholders and an 85 per cent. 
impairment of the $5,000,000 capital. 
Later, even the policyholders’ surplus dis- 
appeared, and new business was some 
months ago forbidden. 


..-.Not long after the great fires in 
Chicago and Boston, 1871-1872, the late 
Geo. T. Hope, president of the, Conti- 
nental, procured, or was largely instru- 
mental in procuring, the passage of what 
is known as the Safety Fund law of this 
State. Under that, a company may set 
apart and deposit at Albany a portion of 
its surplus, to be held intact until its re- 
maining funds are absorbed, and then to 
be used as new capital on which to con- 
tinue existence. Since the enactment of 
this law in 1874 a like law has been 
adopted in three other States, and seven 
other companies have joined the Conti- 
nental in coming under it. The lately 
deceased D. S. Heald, of the Home, dis- 
approved of this, considering that no por- 
tion of a company’s funds should be se- 
questered from general claims, but that 
holders of such claims have a just lien 
on every dollar. There is some truth in 
this view. On the other hand, the com- 
plete carrying out of it might leave the 
company a wreck, and the untouched 
policyholder without remedy. The new 
management of the Home evidently 
thinks this view ought to prevail, for the 
Home and the Westchester are now 
about to come under the Fund. 
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Spring Humors 
of the Blood 


Come to a large majority of people. 

Probably 75 per cent. of these are cured 
every year by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and we hope 
by this advertisement to get the other 25 per 
cent. to take this great Spring Medicine. 

It will sharpen your appetite, cure all 
stomach troubles, relieve that tired feeling. 

Its strength as a blood purifier is demon- 
strated by its marvelous cures of 

SCROFULA 

SCALD HEAD 

ALL KINDS OF HUMOR 

BLOOD POISONING RHEUMATISM 

CATARRH MALARIA, Etc., 
All of which are prevalent now. 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Will do you a wonderful amount of good. Be 
sure to get Hood’s. 


= OMO ould Bien 


DRESS SHIELD 


ODORLESS 
IMPER VIOUS 
NO CHEMICALS 
NO RUBBER. 
WASHABLE 
Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hy; ic quolities 
by Journuils EA lealth. 
dealer does t keep them, a 
f WR" canta for oan sample pair to ™ 
OMOoO MFG. GOO 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


SALT RHEUM 
BOILS, PIMPLES 
PSORIASIS 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
‘ew York and Boston 

and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges, 
Depeate peeves: and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
All sec — listed at ‘the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
re Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Pancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Coehents, rom 
delivered TERE in Greater New Yo ey 


THE. GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 


BETTER THAN WOOD. 


Baltim: 
sae” — Munie ipal 
very. 
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EEL better; lasts 10 
HARTMAN 81 ROO ‘LAWN "FENCE 


mares es Co. Bo veliweed Coda 
Roomié, 50 on Hox 30, Bi York 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United a" 9 for furnish. 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, °™ Sins tthe 


past quarter century 





Goods carefully ked and delivered free at station . 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 41st ST. 





Between ee and Sixth Avenue, New Yor,, 





“ Rg oa 
SOU ALITY" 


and buggies which are 
— l — a rough. That 
famous 


| Split. Hickory ~ 


icles 


In material and construction they are as b peed as 
American skill and enterprise can produce. They 
A have a dozen little things about them which add 


ay Ee 


/ ANY 


» to their durability, safety, comfort and appear- ih) 


% x \ ance. Don buy a vehicle before 


‘ou have in- ff} 
Near the SPLIT HICKO 
a 


Y line. 


‘Ohio Carriage Manfg. Co., 


pees Ds 
ze Say 


de 


Se. 28 om, 


Seo * Die agp 


A SS) 
A ‘ rx 
ya Me \ ” We sell direct from the factory and \Y° 
~ Za gave you all of the dealers’ and job- 
bers’ profits, and WE SHI 


On Approval | 


to An body. 
If you are not perfectl sfied return the ve- 
hicle at our expense. snd for our illustrated # 
book of Vehicle and Harness Bargains. Itcon- /f. 
tains many things concerning vehicle valu 
which you ought to know, whether you buy 
usornot. It will save you dollars. 


57 W. Broad St., ns’ 0 


<< —— 
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¢¢ LJ ONESTY is the best 
: policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
onein a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 


dent happens to them. 


Our “*Index”’’ describes a77 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp 
We mail it FREE to,any one who writes for it, 


Macsertu, Pittsburgh, Pa 





| 161 BROADWAY. 


4 


‘Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 

Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 

Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 


For sale by Druggists in three sizes : 
26§c., $0c. and $1.00 a bottle. 











emorial Records 


For Church or Cemetery. 
Granite, Stone, Marble or Bronze. 
Send for Hand Books, 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., NewYork. 














READING NOTICES 

— $50:00-to 
California and Back This Summer. 
an illustrated book, which will be of much interest to all 
oting to take advantage of the low rates to 

summer, at the b= of the Epworth 

Converition, to: be held in San F rancisco in July, 
been issued by the Chicago & North-Western ¥y. 
valuable tion is given rela 
routes, etc. 1e rate via this line 
round ‘trip from Chicago, with 
other points. Cop 


application to 
Ill.—Adv. 





uch 


to . state, variable 
‘be on $50.00 for the 

rates from 
of this saad a -/ be had free upen 
.B. EK 2 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, KIVHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON. 


ge! p onohe a the Season via Pennsylvania HKailroad, 
y personally-conducted tour of the season 
to Tid point Oontoee, Richmond, and Washington via the 
——- will leave New York and slphia 

rr 
Phaser on" Fauding transportation, meals +n oss. 4 in hp 


tions, transfers of passengers bagga: 
spe age pe at Old Point Comfort. i megea ge, BW Wash. 
ond. will be sold at 


be ae fr 00 trom Ne ride about Ri 
rate of $34.00 fro: ew York, Broo! and Newark ;. $8250 
from Trenton ; .00 from Philadel . and proportionate 
rates from other mag 


Oxup Pornt ComMFoRT — 


yn with tour Fai rate of $15.00 from 
New York: ra 50 from Prekceal $12.50 from Philadelpnia, 
and pro} rtionate rates from other points 


For itineraries and full ieetchmnanign Spay to ticket, 


Fated 0 i Age fates enh ge A New York ; 789 Broad ‘Brest, 


Newark, N. J.; or Geo. yd, Assista nt General 
ger Agent, Broad Surect 8 Station, i ae ee 


” 


The New. York; Ontario & Western Ry. Co. has just ub- 
lished for gratuitous distribution a most beautifull 
of 176 pages in which they give, for the | 
all farm, 
Dlater 
van and Delaware Counties, New York, through which the 
road runs. The territory is noted for its elevation above the 
sea and the heaith Ziving properties of its air and water. 
The cover of the book — rare beauty, the main fea- 
ture being an embossed milk maid. All the > huetewbens are 
printed in two colors Siher what is known as the dual proc 
ess. As a work of art alone it is well worth obtaining, and 
can be had without charge at 4% Broadway, New York, or 
any other of the Company’s Offices. 


The De Laval Separator. 


If you keep one or more cows you cannot fail to be in- 
terested in what the De Lava! Separator Comey. have to 
say 1n their little book describing the process of separating 
cream from milk by use of the wonderful prectat 
invented by Dr. Gustaf de Laval, of Sweden, one of most 
practical scientists and useful inventors of the 
century. The machine was first introduced in Europe in 1879 
and in this country a few years later. There are now more 
than a quarter of a million De Laval Sepdiators in une all 
over the vivilized world.» Some of the 
upon the users of these machines are a. saving of ten —— 

r cent, in skimming and of five to ten. per cent. in churn- 

ig. The butter value is:increased five to fifty Ffarthernae and 
there isa ys! in time, labor, ice and. water. 
it insures purity of product, all tuberculogis and 

rms being removed. A copy 7 ofthe book referred 0 oe 

her information on the subject had by so 
ing 4 ae Laval Separator Company, om Cortlandt St., 
New Yor! 


Handsome i 
A handsome and durable for 








ae pai 


: a BETTER HEALTH CLEAR BRAIN 
sp [4 ~=©6 00D DIGESTION HAPPIER LIVES 


are some of the fruits of cycling, of contact with Nature by 
comfortable, pleasant means. Nothing has equalled the 
bicycle in the blessings it has bestowed on men and women, 


TRIBUNE BICYCLES have a _ world-wide reputation for accurate construction 
and easy-running qualities. No expense has been spared to attain this result, 





p Full mechanical details are given in our interesting catalog, 
ne in 1879 . ree, at Tribune agencies or by mail. 








ope | Steel 
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ee ‘EMBROIDERED COLLAR TOP 


(Regular Price, 25 cts.) 
At 10 CBN TS 
If wanted order at once, and add 1 cent for postage. 


me THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO, 


saab eamice GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
Send for Samples and Prices. Perfect Satistaction. DETROIT, MICH. 





PUGH 


| [ H. H. Babcocks s keep their ‘promises } 


{ A a posi isa brakes promise. 


Every strain-point in a Babcock carriage has 
borne at the factory a test twice as severe as the 
greatest probable futyre stress; therefore a Babcock [ 

m never breaks. Yet it is light running, graceful and 
m stylish. Only perfect materials and faultless work- 
manship can produce such = result. ° 
make _ carriages to meet every demand; carriages 


We 
which will Fe res you the most economical satisfaction 
to be obtained upon the road. Catalogue if you care for it. 


, H. H. BABCOCK Peseta er N.Y. 








"|THE NEW MODEL No. 4 


California} | WILLIAMS 
43 Wikis AAG TYPEWRITER 


the luxurious every-day Writes in 


i Plain Sight 
train, leaves Chicago 4 


: Softes 
6.30 p. m., via Ouicheet 


Chicago & North-Western, Touch 
Union Pacific and Direct 


ee . Inki 
Southern Pacific Railways. ee. 
Universal 
2 Single Shift 
The best of everything. Keyboard 


Send for booklet entitled fey New 


“California,” beautifully Automatic 


illustrated. Free. Advantages 
Illustrated descriptive book sent free on application to the 


Principal Agencies: WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., DERRY 


461 Broadway - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 200 Broadway, New Le neg 
601 Ches’t St.,Philadelphia| 507 Smithf’ld St.,Pittsburg 104 Newgate St., Lond 

368 Washington St.,Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland = Market St. : Philadelphia 
301 Main St., - - Buffalo|17 Campus acoeay orth Pryor St. » Atlanta 








sre Clark 8t., - Chicago| 2 King St., E., Toronto, Ont. os Main St., Dallas 
321 Sixteenth St., Denver 10 
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THE © N, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
if AT Hise > TO Wy. 


PARKER GUNS RN set 


““edL WAYS RELIABLE.” ¢‘interest on the STAMPED Adjustinent Mortgage Bonds 
oO rest on the men 
4 MALL of The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway 
; \ will be paid at its office, No. 59 Cedar Street, New York ity, 
on and after May 1, 1901, upon presentation and surrender 
of the res sy wate coupons numbered 9 from Stamped Ad- 


justment 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, April 15, 1901. 
EAR 


FINANCIAL 


Best Gun in the World.|| 5% GitT EDCED 
i ACES 
Address PARKER BROS., on improved theres Ppa North Dak 


million 
32 Warren St., New York. Meriden, Conn. Bes dolisrs client” mone the world. Have invested over one 


LO BH. ° . M 
Meee va ae vowel 2 Synge welsrcait further particulars to ‘eontern ~ pre: 
osumaiee. UTE ER B. BROWN, 8th Ave., New York 


DIVIDENDS Q/ OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
f 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. cocured on wel} im) ved farms worth three times 
44 and 46 Wall Street, New York City. O00. years have placed over 08, 
my! bere. this day declared 0 = Ref 









































upon the capital B 
fay 1 t90%- es the a of 


901, 
OSBORN Ww. BRIGHT. Secretary. 














$1,000,000 


Russian Government 
Guaranteed 4 =. Gold Bonds 


Maturing 1957. Optional 1916. 
Interest Semi-Annually, New York. 


In United States Gold Coin 
Non-Taxable 
Bonds are specifically made free from tax by Imperial decree. 
International Market 


Bonds are largely traded in on European Exchanges, thus giving them a wide 
market and making them readily convertible in times of panic. 


Sinking Fund to Retire Bonds at Maturity 


A Sinking Fund of ¥% of 1% annually 
is raised for protetcion of this loan. 


Price 100 and Interest 


FARSON, LEACH & CO,, ‘* De Steet, chicg 























BOND OFFERINGS 


PAYING 3.75 TO 4.80%. 


ry & Chic. Ist 6s, 
Missoutt Pacific Trust 5s, 
Minn, Gen’l Elec. {st Con. 5s, 
Rio Grande West. Ist 4s, 
St. L. Iron Mt. & So. Refd. 4s. 


Complete Circular List on Application. 





buena and ad Municipal nal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
Securities 


Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N. Y. 


1875 ——_ ——1901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. ° 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 


27TEt YEAR. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ase’t Cashion 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital $2,000,000 
agg $3,000,000 


Stuyvesant Lies Goor 
5 heribaer, Edward C. 








$ppletos, John Jaco 
Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs, mere 
Jesues Letters of Credit tor il available ip 


all parts of the world. 
or other expense; every 


°/o dollar secured by 
First Farm Mortages 


worth three times the amount of the Joan. Guaranteed titles ; 
personal examination of ail securities. 17 years’ successful 
experience without the loss of a dollar to our clients. Write 
for LeNDE and list of loans. 

E. J. LANDER & CO., (Est. 1883) Grand Forks, N. D. 





per annum clear of taxes 





WHsTHRIN 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk st., Boston, Mass, 


INSURANCE 
seer THE ioe 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - - = 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS -— = = © 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - = Boston, [iass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 . . $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES. . . . 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issucd. 

CasH distributions goteapen alt | all policies. 

ws policy has endo hi in the cash surrender and 1 

ap taperenes Se values to which the = insured s entitled by the Massa 
chuset 

Pamphlets, canes og values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's 


Benj. F. Stevens, “Prest Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


A POLICY ws sx 
WASHINGTON LIFE 











Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


| eaten ind ln roan 0 tn tly 
estate, 
ft sapeties 8 Send Sor wife and children against the nour o 


policy for about half the 
rade on a. er = policy, b buy y The Washington's 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
_B. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 








ily and 
nour of 


prompt- 


it 


nt. 
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Jj. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
F.B. ALLEN, - - - Second Vice-President 
J.B. PIERCE, = * -* + * * = Secretary 
L, B. BRAINERD, - ee eat ae Treasures 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK,- - Asst. Secretary 





STALE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1901. 


ASSETS...0+ seseseeces C008 ccescceees $17,775,082.80 
LIABILITIES...+.....0.02000 0206+ ---- 15,934,181 .90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1,84-0,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 


tive business men. /ermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; ‘emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations, It 
specially provides for practical wants, 


THE RICHEST MEN 


in the United States are generally excelleni 
business men, and almost without exception 
show their business sense by carrying large 
Sums of life insurance. THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., of New York, has many 
of these men on its books and will send its 
literature to any address showing the man of 
moderate means how he can carry life insurance 
sufficient for his needs at a minimum cost. 




















1850~~“ ~*1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


GEORGE H. BURFORD, PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, _ Pres; Chem. Nat, Bank 


JOHN J. TUCKER, . oo.) we) Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., er Nar Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, Leather 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over - * = $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 


MOVABLE CENTERS. 


The TERRITORIAL CENTER of the United States is in the 
Pacific Ocean, and if the Philippines are added it is further out to 
sea than ever. The CENTER of POPULATION is near CINCIN . 
NATI, O. In 1790 it was near the Atlantic seaboard, and it has 
moved regularly west not far from the thirty-ninth parallel, unti 
the last two censuses show it to be nearly stationary. It gives name to 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of Cincinnati. 
One of the most flourishing institutions of its kind in America 
ASSETS OVER $27,000,000.00, 
Increasing each year about $3,000,000. 
INSURANCE AT RISK. $15°,000,000. 
Interest Rate Higter than that of any other Company. 
Investments the Safest Possible. 


JOHN M. PATTISON, Pres. E. P. MARSHALL, Sec’y. 
QO! FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st. i901, 








Capital Stock, all cash ne ’ 000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.....-.....0-..0... ..s+ as 2,045,419 76 
Unsettied Losses and other claims...... yeti 272,489 87 
Net Surplus.......... ponadeerenssnicdvevenceseess 1,533,878 71 

Total Assets, Jan: ist, 1901...... Sdanbnksivceds $4,851,789 34 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN. Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 








Insurance 
Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
. Anuual Statement. 
kn EO EE PEO ETE 
Surplus over ali Liabilities... .ccccecssccrcceverceccerses 247,862.42 





TOTAL ASSES, Jan. ist, 1901 ...82,477,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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A NEW ISSUE OF 


5) Gold Debenture Bonds 


Are now being offered by the 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“Strongest in the World.” 


These Bonds may be paid for in installments; 
Are Issued Immediately in the event of Death; 
Bear Interest at 5 per cent. for Twenty Years, 
when Bonds Themselves Mature and are Paid 
in Gold, 

Secured by a Surplus of $66,000,000. 

Sold in Lots of from $1,000 to $200,000. 








If interested in this exceptional offer, which 
combines the safest and best of investments on 
the market with the protection of Life Assurance, 
fill out and return the coupon below. 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 
I would like to receive information re- 


garding the New 5 per cent. Gold Bonds, 
issued at age 


N ame 





Address 














$3:278,413.54 
uary, 1900 %c cca kes cee Peeesceede s@eeseees*** 828,796.25 
Total Marine Premiums, .....¢seeees- enpeeeeeee a7 208 
Premiums from ist January, 1900, 
sot etbt Docmuabare 1900. cnc csueeccsseas $82407,886.18 
received ; 
the year $346,028.89 


«during 
Rent receiv 
during the 23.833.26 $309,862.25 





$416,202.81 


and paid 
nen $1.101.744.24 


$1,517 947 o5 
Less Salvages. 150,307.00 $1.367,640.0 








The Co: has the following 
United States and d State of New York Si pane Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks 
secured by Stocks and special. deposita 
Trust Company......, 
Real Estate, corner pn and 7 
— Streets, co: 


. $5,537,024.00 


Receivable. 
Gashi in the handsof European Bankers to 
— acer policies payable in f 


° ° if 2,434.83 
.. $80,814 749,68 


Amount,.......-++ » 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will Le paid %s the eo Jy pe 5" = their | representatives, 
on ar e fifth of Fe 

ie ag ames aia ed eer 
an e holders » sheren or the’ 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February nex! from which al 
intenens thereon vin cceae.. ont certifi unto be produced at the 


A wa dividend: of of Forty per r —— ‘1s avvered. on | the net earned 
“dl pany fo or the ending 3ist December, tn, 
for wt which Continent will be poued on ty after Tuesday. the 


seventh of Ma: 
e Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


By order of 
TRUSTEES. 


William E. D . 
Cornelius Eld: 

Ewald Fleitmann, 
tdward Floyd-Jones, 


inck, 
lacon. 























John D. Hewlett, 
A. A. RAVEN, Prenident. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2a Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't 
BINDERS frrrvess can be. furnished by 0s 
the rate of 35 cente each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 


Gustav H. Schwab, 
Wiiliam C. Sturges. 








